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□LAC TIME 

A BUNCH OF IT IN 
THE NEWS 

A Child’s Thought and What 
Came of It 


LITTLE BITS OF HEARTS 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

Mr V was starting off to his factory 
in Paris the other morning when a 
little girl rushed up to his car with a 
. bunch of white lilac in her arms. 

" Good-morning,” she cried. “ I have 
been waiting-for you. I know you go 
to see your sister on Wednesdays and I 
have cut these flowers for her.” 

She handed the bunch over to Mr V 
and off went the car, filled now with a 
wonderful spring perfume. 

Angela’s Story 

At the entrance to his factory Mr V 
saw a little old woman. 

" Hullo I ” he thought to himself. 

“ Angela must be well if she is coming 
again to fetch work.” And Angela's 
story flashed across his mind. 

She was an invalid who had struggled 
all her life to support a bedridden 
mother. She was so plain that no one 
was attracted to care for her. She was 
so timid that nobody ever noticed her. 

To Angela home meant a dark room 
looking out on a dark yard, love meant 
her mother’s smile, and life was the 
monotonous strain of daily work. 

“ I will give her a branch of the lilac,” 
thought Mr V. 

Angela hesitated to take it; then she 
murmured, " How very, - very kind of 
you. Sir.” She is Go. 

As Mr V walked up the steps to his 
office he passed another little old woman. 

_ She stood up straight and bright, 
exclaiming : " What a lovely, day, Sir I ” 

Old Florentine 

Her story, too, came to Mr V. 

Florentine was over 70 and still working. 

Working for whom ? For five grand¬ 
children who had lost their father and 
mother. After bringing up six children 
of her own she was now caring for her 
son’s orphans. As she saw it, it was the 
natural thing to do, and she managed 
marvellously with her 20 francs a day. 

" She also should have some flowers,” 
thought Mr V; and when he offered her 
a branch of the lilac old Florentine could 
only repeat, “ What a lovely day ! ” 

Now the bunch was only half its 
original size, but still glorious enough to 
attract the attention of everyone who 
came into Mr V’s room during the day. 

Toward evening, as he was getting 
ready to go to see his sister, a late 
visitor knocked. It was one of the 
head workwomen with good nc>vs ; she 
had found enough helpers to complete 
a big order from America which other¬ 
wise would have had to be refused. _ _ 

This Mary was one of the best workers one of London’s most interesting shows is the Pageant of tho Tower of London which is being 
Continued in (be last column presented in the Western Moat. Here are some of the familiar Beefeaters on parade at the Tower. 


Pageantry at the Tower 


A STAMP’S GOOD 
DEED 

Little State’s Great Idea 

ONE MORE WAY OF 
HELPING THE WORLD 

1 Luxembourg leads the way in issuing 
stamps to help the unemployed. 

Big ideas often come out of little 
countries, and this is one of them. The 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg has just 
issued a set of picture stamps in aid 
of a special class of people in need, 
those whom we know as the professional 
workers—artists, sculptors, writers, jour¬ 
nalists, engineers, teachers, lawyers, 
chemists, and doctors. 

The scheme is even bigger than it 
sounds at first, for it is international. 
Professional workers of any country, no 
matter what their nationality, race, 
religion, or politics, are to be helped by 
it. They' are often in very great need, 
and the funds which have aided many 
of them arc running low. Here is a 
practical way of helping. 

No Time Like the Present 

The stamps are sold at double their 
face value, the Government of Luxem¬ 
bourg receiving its usual revenue and the 
surplus being handed over to the Inter¬ 
national Committee lor Assisting Pro¬ 
fessional Workers (Philatelic Depart¬ 
ment, 7 rue Gautier, Geneva). Collectors 
can buy them at dealers or from the 
Committee, and, of course, from the 
Luxembourg post offices, the complete 
set being 13.80 fr. (by cheque in Swiss 
francs, or by postal order, not stamps). 

The issue is now on sale and will be so 
for about a year, after which all stamps 
left unsold will be destroyed., Evidently 
there is no time like the present for 
adding to our collections and at the 
same time having the joy of aiding some 
of our brothers in need. Pictures on page 2 

Continued from the first column 

Mr V employed. She and her sister 
Henriette lived together in a sixth-floor 
apartment in a poor quarter. Nobody 
ever saw Henriette because she could not 
leave her armchair, but everyone ill the 
factory knew Mary. Oiie morning the 
three children of a neighbour knocked 
at their door. Their mother had left 
them, and they were alone in the world. 
What were they to do ? The two sisters 
decided to adopt them; Henriette de¬ 
prived herself of any invalid’s luxuries, 
Mary worked much longer. 

While Mr V was thinking. of the 
wonderfully unselfish people he had 
come across in that one day Mary was 
looking admiringly at the lilac. 

" Take the flowers ; they are yours,” 
he said to her, and, like Angela and like 
Florentine, Mary carried home a lovely 
bit of Spring, 

Could Mr V have taken liis sister a 
lovelier gift than the joy of these three 
good women, we wonder ? 
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LAWRENCE JOINS ROMANCE AND 
THE IMMORTALS A NOTECASE 


PATRIOTS SIDE 
BY SIDE 


300 MEN WANTED 
QUICKLY 



Lawrence ol Arabia 


SILENT HERO GOES INTO 
THE GREAT SILENCE 

The Wonderful Man Who Got 
On With His Work 

MUCH DOING AND LITTLE 
TALKING 

Fear no more the heat o’ the Sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages. 1 

One of the most remarkable English¬ 
men of our time, Lawrence of Arabia, has 
passed away from 
mortal men. He is 
one with the im¬ 
mortals. 

History will enrol 
him in the company 
of Francis Drake and 
Walter Raleigh and 
all those other strong 
souls who drew from 
out the ranks of their 
fellow Englishmen to 
do great work for 
their country in the hour of her need. 

Hut what will most mark him out 
even among these great ones will be 
that, when his work was done, Lawrence 
of Arabia sank himself in Aircraftsman 
Shaw, a plain man who deliberately set 
aside honours or rewards or distinctions. 
His creed simply was that he had per¬ 
formed his appointed task, and there 
was no reason for making further fuss 
about it, or about him. 

Nothing about him was ordinary. He 
was a fine scholar, learned in the lan¬ 
guages and the unwritten history of the 
Near East. He was marked out to become 
one of the distinguished archaeologists 
of Syria, Arabia, and Palestine, and we 
may note in passing that Kitchener 
began his career in the same way. 

A Tremendous Personality 

There the resemblance ends. War 
drew Lawrence from his studies and 
inquiries, and nobody thought, when 
his knowledge of the Arabs and the 
native peoples enlisted him in the 
Intelligence Department of the Near 
Eastern forces, that he was anything 
more than a highly intelligent inter¬ 
preter—of thought as well as speech. 
But in this modest unassuming young 
man was something more than high 
intelligence. There was a tremendous 
personality, a powerful character with 
the inspiration of genius. 

It was this which raised him from 
the ruck, and made him the unques¬ 
tioned master, the absolute leader, of 
the untamed, undisciplined host of Arab 
tribes. Wild, turbulent, most of them 
nomads and many of them brigands, 
they had never before had a universally 
acknowledged chieftain. They accepted 
Lawrence, a man neither of their race 
nor religion. It is one of the most 
astonishing facts of history. 

His Service To Mankind 

Hardly less astonishing was Law¬ 
rence’s ability to impress his . per¬ 
sonality on British commanders, who 
are not ready to admit the merits of 
amateurs. They accepted Lawrence. 
They came to believe in him. Lord 
Allenby was one of his warmest admirers 
and supporters, and the admiration was 
not misplaced. The ragged Arabian 
levies led by Lawrence made possible 
Allenby’s triumph in Palestine and the 
rout of the Turkish Army. 

There is no need to dwell on that 
phase of the' concluding years of the 
war. Triumph ahd rout do not seem very 
important now. But one fruit will not 
fall from the tree Lawrence watered. 
He consolidated the Arah peoples, and so 
rendered a great service to mankind. 

He could do no more. He lived to see 
much of his labour wasted, but there 
■was no bitterness in his heart. To him 


A Love Story of Today 
QUITE NEW AND QUITE TRUE 

Once upon a time there was a 
young man who was very lonely. He 
laboured fitfully at his job. 

One day he perceived in an evening 
paper a poem on Love which in its 
freshness, truth, and simplicity most 
powerfully appealed to him. It was 
signed. He cut it out and put it in his 
notecase. 

He felt strangely happier with this 
newspaper cutting near his heart. His 
long winter passed into spring, but he 
lost his notecase one day by carelessly 
leaving it in a London post office. With 
it the verses went, and he felt forlorn. 
But in a few days a letter reached him 
signed by the name, of the verse write'r ! 

■ She said (for the writer was a lady): 
“ I picked up your case quite by chance, 
looked through it, found your name and 
address inside, decided to like you for 


TWO SLEEPERS 
IN CRACOW 


A Profession With 
No Unemployed 
Poland Raises Another Mighty G00D TIMES FOR BRITISH 
Mound of Earth VETERINARY SURGEONS 
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Four ol the new Luxembourg stamps. See page 1. 

your carefulness, and then discovered a 
copy of my own verses ! How wonderful 
of you to like them so much as to carry 
them about I " 

The affair is now progressing. The 
young man has looked into a pair of 
youthful starry eyes. Romance is not 
dead, as one' would imagine from 
some of the modern novels, for this story 
happens to he quite true. 

Continued from the previous column 
the words of Edith Cavell, that patriot¬ 
ism was not enough, had a real meaning. 
His task was done. Nothing more was 
asked by this man than that he should 
be left to live out his life in peace and 
thought. His wish was granted, for he 
lived the last of his life in a little cottage 
in a Dorset lane, where he was on his 
motor-cycle when he collided with a boy 
cyclist. It was the end, for his skull 
was fractured and for five days he lay 
unconscious, with the best skill on the 
earth at his bedside. Then he passed 
on into the Universe ; with not one word 
spoken in those five days this silent 
man ■, went into the Great Silence of ■ 
Eternity, He was only 47 and he had 
made himself one of the great men of 
the world, whose rule of life was the 
rule which so many might copy with, 
profit in , these , days: to get on with the, 
work of the world and talk less about it. 


BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE TO 
LEADERS OF A PEOPLE 

In.ijiemory. of Marshal Pilsudski the 
Polish nation is to. raise a great mound 
at Cracow. 

Earth will be brought to it from tho 
battlefields on which this great patriot 
fought, and an aeroplane will bring soil 
from the traditional grave of Our Lord 
in Palestine. 

• Kosciusko and Pilsudski 

This idea of a great mound is peculiarly 
Polish, and is very beautiful. There is 
already a grassy hill at Cracow which 
was built in 1823 as a monument to the 
Polish patriot Kosciusko, who inspired 
Pilsudski in his long struggle to make his 
country free.' This mound, too, is built 
of soil from all the battlefields on which 
Kosciusko fought, added to by little 
packets of soil from every corner of 
Poland, brought by peasants for a 
hundred years. The artificial hill is 100 
feet high and stands on a natural hill 
1100 feet high. , 

Under Washington’s Banner 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was " born in 
Lithuania in 1746, when his country 
was in a deplorable condition. lie served 
in its army but at 31 he went to America 
to fight under the banner of George 
Washington in his struggle for independ¬ 
ence against George the Third. He was 
so successful that he was made a general. 

He returned to Poland in 1780 to find 
the country in dread of a second attack 
from Russia, Prussia, and Austria, which 
had already seized 80,000 square miles 
of it. Some of the Polish nobles, how¬ 
ever, were discontented because they had 
lost their privileges under a new Con¬ 
stitution which the Polish Diet had set 
up, granting liberty to every Pole as a: 
free citizen and giving free education to 
every child. These nobles. encouraged 
Russia to attack Poland, but Kosciusko 
led Iris countrymen against the Russians 
and with only 4000 men withstood 
18,000 Russians for five days. But the 
Polish king submitted to the Empress 
Catherine and the patriot resigned his 
command and retired to Leipzig. 

Among the Polish Kings 

The Prussians then joined the Russians 
and between them compelled the Diet to 
surrender over 100,000 more square miles. 
That was too much for Kosciusko, who 
put himself at the head of a national 
revolt and was appointed dictator. 
Once more he was defeated by the 
Russians and Prussians in turn. With 
a remnant of his army he was shut up in 
Warsaw, and finally he marched out to 
meet the Russians once again. Seriously 
wounded, he was taken prisoner and in 
the following year Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria absorbed the remaining 80,000 
square miles of Poland. 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell, 
our poet Thomas Campbell wrote. 

Kosciusko was freed after a year or 
two and went to live in France, where 
he refused to aid Napoleon in a scheme 
to use the Poles for his'own ends, as 
Pilsudski was later to refuse to become 
a catspaw to the German Kaiser. 

Kosciusko's end was dramatic, falling 
with his horse over a precipice in 
Switzerland in 1817. The Tsar Alexan¬ 
der removed his body to Cracow, there 
to lie in the cathedral among the Polish 
kings. Beside him now lies a marshal 
who brought'Hope and Freedom back 
'to the-land -for .-which* both these patriots 
endured much suffering. See World Map 


In these times of stress, when there 
are still so. many workless in our 
midst, it is refreshing to hear of a 
great profession which,' so far from 
being overcrowded, is crying out for 
young men and women to fill its ranks. 

Veterinary surgery is in this fortunate 
state. Ordinary medicine, like all the 
other professions, is badly overcrowded. 
There are many doctors, men and 
women, who find it hard to earn a living 
by their practice, or even to secure any 
practice {it all. But the 3000 “ vets 
in the United Kingdom are all too few 
for their work. 

Splendid Work For Animals 

• Sir Frederick •> Hobday, the distin¬ 
guished Principal of the Royal Veterin¬ 
ary College in Camden Town, where so 
much splendid work is done in the care 
of animals, told the C.N. the other day 
that the country was crying out. for 
new practitioners. Yet so much 'pro-, 
judice has existed among parents in the 
past twenty years against sending their 
sons and daughters into this profession 
that the demand for qualified veterinary 
surgeons far exceeds the supply. 

The Government itself, which has 
just established a new State Veterinary 
Service, is in need of 300 qualified men 
or women at this very moment, and 
cannot get them. But the facilities for 
training new practitioners are so limited 
that Sir Frederick has had to refuse all 
new applicants who have asked to enter 
the Royal Veterinary College since the 
beginning of March. He has 330 students, 
including 64 young women, and cannot 
take any more. 1 

Distemper Stamped Out 

“ There is no unemployment whatever 
in our profession," he saicl, " and there is 
not, likely to. be any.' The work of the 
veterinary surgeon is growing day by 
day, and his triumphs also. 

" ■“ That once universal and fatal disease 
of animals, distemper in dogs, has been 
starhped out in this country, owing to 
the thorough and scientific methods 
adopted to deal with it. Great progress 
is also being made in animal surgery, 
particularly with dogs—in fact, in every 
branch of . the veterinary surgeon’s 
calling new discoveries, new cures, new 
treatments, and new victories for healing 
are being achieved every day. 

" No country in the world lias ever 
had as fine a record as ours for kindness 
to animals, and today no country is 
doing as much for their care and cure.” 

Things Said 

The fashionable word at the moment 
is Definitely. An American in London 

Militarism in the saddle means moral 
collapse. ■ Dr F. \V. Norwood • 

The Press has the power to divert tho 
whole stream of civilisation. 

Mr Lloyd George 

The collector wanting a really rare 
modern coin should search for a 1933 
penny. Only four exist. Mr R. J. Mavlin 

The best language that does not speak 
is the friendly wag of a dog’s tail. 

Mr Walter Henderson 

. The Jubilee C.N. is a wonder. No¬ 
where, else in the world could. such a 
paper fie,produced. A Lisbon Reader 

With many readers there is more joy 
over the sentence which calls.’ for 
repentance than, over 99 columnsj.tha.t 
need no correction. Yorick, in Truth 
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The Bowmen of Aldershot • Crane That Lifts a Flying-Boat 






The Bowmen—A rehearsal for. one of the historical episodes In the great Aldershot, Tattoo which opens In a fortnight’s time, 


life 
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Lifting a Flying-Boat—At the Felixstowe seaplane base i9 this new 50-ton crane which lifts the big planes when they are launched and landed. 
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LOVING KNOWLEDGE 
MORE THAN ALL 

THEY ASKED NOTHING 
FOR THEMSELVES 

The Wonderful Chance of 
Fame Thrown Away 

FRANCIS BURKITT’S SACRIFICE 

It happened nearly half a century 
ago, but very few people ever heard 
about it; and now that the hero has 
passed away wc may tell the story. 

There was a brilliant young man at 
Cambridge who was studying a Syriac 
manuscript and was going to publish 
his notes. His friends believed that they 
would make his name, and it would be 
a strange young man who cared nothing 
for becoming famous. 

Then he read in the Athenaeum that 
someone else was working on the same 
manuscript. His friends urged him to 
publish liis version quickly and get 
into the field before the other man. 

Helping the Rival Scholar 

But instead he sent his notes to the 
rival scholar. That, he said, was the 
most useful thing to do. Throughout 
his life he was always as generous with 
help to other workers. 

But fame came to him all the-same. 
On announcing his death at the age 
of 70 The Times said that in Fran,cis 
Crawford Burlcitt Cambridge loses “ one 
of the most distinguished Divinity Pro¬ 
fessors she has ever had, a pioneer 
or a master in many of the' fields that 
theological studies as they are under¬ 
stood today include in their scope, and 
one who in particular spheres had a 
world-wide reputation.” 

It will be seen, by the story of his 
early sacrifice, that he brought to his 
life-long studies of the Scriptures some¬ 
thing even greater than his vast archaeo¬ 
logical knowledge, a living belief in the 
message of the New Testament. 

This remarkable story has a parallel 
in the noble self-denial with which Alfred 
Russel Wallace stood aside and yielded 
all the glory of his discoveries concerning 
evolution to Charles Darwin, who had 
solved the problem too. 

Wallace and Darwin 

Wallace had only met Darwin casu¬ 
ally, in the Insect Room of the British 
Museum, but they had corresponded on 
scientific subjects. Wallace went off 
to the Malay Peninsula to study orang¬ 
utans and collect rare forms of life, 
and when he was resting from fever in 
1858 there suddenly flashed upon him 
the idea of the survival of the fittest. 
So impressed was he with this theory 
that he wrote it out in full and sent it 
across the world to Mr Darwin in the 
confident expectation that it would be. 
as new and startling a revelation to him. 

When Darwin received it he wrote to 
Sir Charles Lyell saying that he had 
never seen a more striking coincidence, 
and that if Wallace had had his own 
manuscript sketch, written out in 1842, 
he could not have made a better short 
abstract of it, even Wallace’s terms 
standing as chapter heads of his own 
projected book. All his originality, he 
added, would be smashed ! Yet Darwin 
went on generously to say that Wallace’s 
paper should be printed at once, so 
that it would have the place of honour. 

Amazing Documents 

Sir Charles Lyell, however, demurred, 
asking Darwin’s permission for an 
extract from his work to be read to the 
Linnean Society at the same time as 
Wallace’s paper, and both these amazing 
documents, which revolutionised scien¬ 
tific thought, were published together. 

Darwin developed the theory in' his 
famous book on the Origin of Species, 
and the world was filled with his fame. 
Wallace was content that all the glory 
of the joint discovery should be showered 
on Darwin alone, and never in his long 
life did he stress his equal claim. 


The Children 

CELLULOID HORROR 

Does Anybody Care ? 

WHAT HAPPENS WHILE 
PARLIAMENT DOES NOTHING 

Truly the things that are allowed by 
our Home Secretary are unbelievable. 

Every C.N. reader knows that again 
and. again children have been burned 
to death by celluloid toys bought for 
them in all innocence, but who would 
believe that this highly inflammable 
stuff is made into spectacles and eye- 
shades and sold freely in cheap stores ? 

One more victim must be added to 
the list of those who suffer from Parlia¬ 
ment's indifference to this increasing 
horror. As we write, Helen M’Grath of 
Glasgow is in hospital with severe burns 
on her face. 

Helen is ten,. and she was wearing a 
celluloid eyeshade as she played with 
her friends in the street. A passer-by 
lit a cigarette and threw the match away; 
it landed on Helen’s eyeshade, and the 
celluloid instantly burst into flame, for 
this stuff is like petrol—it flares up at 
a touch. 

Fortunately for Helen one of her 
playmates seized the shade and beat 
the flames out with her hand. 

The Duty of Parliament 

The possible results of; such an 
" accident ’’ arc obvious ; it might well 
mean blindness. The man who threw 
this match was criminally careless, but 
the sun itself could have done the 
damage. The people who made the eye- 
shade are culpable, but, as,we have 
been told by producers, of armaments, 
manufacturing firms are not philan¬ 
thropic institutions. In the end the 
responsibility and the blame rest upon 
Parliament, whose duty it is to make 
laws for the safety of our little ones. 

Once more the C.N. appeals, as it has 
appealed so often, to our women 
M.P.s. Home Secretary after Home 
Secretary does nothing, Parliament 
after Parliament cares nothing; will 
not our women in the House of Com¬ 
mons stir themselves to end this cruel 
menace to our little innocents ? 

Write to your M.P. about it 

ON THE WAY TO 
CANBERRA 

The Magpie and the Express 

One of the most important trains in 
Australia is the Canberra express, on 
which members of Parliament travel to 
the Federal capital. 

One morning this train suddenly 
stopped. There was no station in sight 
and no signal impeded the driver. 
Senators craned out of the windows 
and looked across the bare, brown 
paddocks for the cause of the stoppage. 
Breakfast was already awaiting them 
at Canberra, and it was now nearly 
half-past nine. \ 

A figure was seen to climb down from 
the engine and run a few yards along the 
permanent way. It bent down and 
then there was a flutter in the air of 
black and white. 

The driver ran back, the steam hissed, 
and the huge locomotive went on its 
way, while above it soared a magpie. 
It had been caught in a rabbit-trap, 
and the driver had seen its plight, 
stopped the train, and gone to its rescue. 
Not one of the passengers regretted a 
late breakfast or even a broken appoint¬ 
ment as they saw the frightened bird 
soar into freedom. 


OLD STATIONS FOR CAMPERS 

Three derelict railway stations in the 
Western Highlands are being put to a 
delightful use this summer. 

The enterprising L.M.S. has trans¬ 
formed them into camping quarters for 
walkers and climbers. They are now as 
comfortable as modern bungalows, and 
each station may be hired. 
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HIS NAME IS ON THE 
MAP OF THE SKY 

The Blind Astronomer 

DR FROST OF YERKES 
OBSERVATORY 

To be deaf and a great musician, 
to be blind and a great astronomer, 
seem contradictions impossible to har¬ 
monise, yet there is such a thing as a 
sightless seer. 

Dr Edwin Frost, the Director of Yerkes 
Observatory, proved in his sphere what 
Beethoven did in the realm of music, 
that courage and a good memory will 
carry the man who has toiled in his days 
of good fortune through the darkest of 
days thereafter. 

Dr Frost, who has recently passed on, 
became Professor of Astrophysics in the 
University of Chicago in 1898, and took 
charge of the Yerkes telescopes seven 
years later. For 15 years he watched 
the heavens through them, and for 
15 years as a blind man he lectured, 
taught, and dictated his conclusions 
from what he had seen. 

He had been the first to notice that 
the stars which had helium in their 
atmosphere moved more slowly through 
the heavens than others, and he made 
a special study of sunspots and solar 
radiation. An asteroid which he dis¬ 
covered (Frostia) will carry his name 
to posterity on the Star Maps, but a 
deeper memory of him will abide in the 
hearts of those students whom he so 
, devotedly taught and encouraged ‘ by 
his noble example. 

LATE NEWS OF THE 
JUBILEE 

The Two Ladies From Yorkshire 

It is late, but we have only just heard it, 
and we are told it is true. 

Two Yorkshire women travelled on an 
all-night excursion to London for the 
Jubilee, and, feeling very tired the next 
morning, they walked into Hyde Park, 
lay on the grass, and were soon fast 
asleep. ■ : 

One of them had put her hat upside 
down beside her, and when they woke 
up. after sleeping for an hour or so to 
their astonishment they found it well 
filled with coppers. They woke just in 
time to see a gentleman fling a sixpence in. 

" Hey, mister, we’re not beggars," 
one of them called out. " Give me back 
my money, then,” he replied, rather 
testily, and the money was handed back. 

But the coppers still sufficed to take 
these two astonished Yorkshire women 
to see many of the sights of London. 

ONE NIGHT IN' MAY 
The Great Frost " 

This note comes to us from a correspondent 
in High Wycombe. 

Countrymen will long remember the 
frost on the night of May 16, 1935. 

In " Beechy Bucks ” it was pitiful to 
see the glorious beeches turned black in 
a night. Some trees had lost every 
glorious green leaf and hung from the 
branches black and dead. Horse-chest¬ 
nut blossom turned brown, elderberry 
bushes were covered with drooping 
foliage, and even the nettles and Queen 
Anne’s Lace were flat to the ground. ■ 

One old countryman was up at 5 a.m. 
washing the frost from his potatoes be¬ 
fore the sun touched them, but he found 
that the sap had frozen in the stems, and 
they snapped off like icicles. 


£1000 

A man dressed in rough working 
clothes called at the North Staffordshire 
Royal Infirmary, Stoke-on-Trent, and 
asked to see the secretary. 

Thinking he was a patient, the secre¬ 
tary asked for particulars of his health, 
and in response was handed a cheque 
for £1000 as a donation to the infirmary, 
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BETTER THAN A 
STORY BOOK 

A Woman’s Adventures 
in Real Life 

SURPRISE AT A WAR COUNCIL 

More interesting -than many a story 
book was the life of Mrs Margaret 
Fellowes, who has passed on at 
Lowestoft in her 70th year. 

A princess in a fairy tale could not 
have had more gifts bestowed on her, 
and her beauty, wit, and personality 
charmed all those who crossed her path. 

As Margie Chandos-Pole she often 
stayed as a child with her mother at 
Homburg, where she was made much of 
by King Edward, who loved the company 
of children. Queen Alexandra was also 
devoted to the little girl with cornflower- 
blue eyes and fair hair. 

It was at Homburg some years later 
that she met Mr John Fellowes, rector 
of a country church in Norfolk. 

Although they always hoped to see 
each other again and Mr Fellowes went 
twice to Homburg he missed her each 
time. Twenty years passed before they 
met again at Llandrindod, and within 
a fortnight they were married. 

A Cave Scene on Fujiyama 

Since those days at Homburg Airs 
Fellowes had become a well-known 
traveller and explorer and had written 
books about her travels. Three times 
she went round the world. Once during 
the Russo-Japanese War she and her 
companion decided to climb Fujiyama. 
Halfway up they saw a cave. When 
they went in to explore it they found a 
group of Japanese generals in uniform 
holding a conference. 

The generals were sitting round a table 
covered with different coloured sweets 
arranged in sections, and looked round 
suspiciously at the intruders. 

In an instant one of the generals had 
swept every sweet off the table. It was 
an awkward moment for the travellers, 
who might have been arrested as spies, 
but the officers treated them with great 
politeness and allowed them to continue 
their climb. 


THE ENGINE AT THE BACK 
Another Motor Revolution 

The first motor-bus to have its engine 
mounted at the back has just been intro¬ 
duced at Birmingham. 

It is the invention of Mr L. G. Wynd- 
ham Shire, chief engineer of the Midland 
Red Motor Omnibus Company. 

In a real sense this invention signalises 
the beginning of another automobile 
revolution, for it is claimed that by 
placing the engine at the rear the atmo¬ 
sphere of the vehicle will be kept free 
from fumes and undue warmth, and the 
noise and vibration greatly lessened. 

Even when occupying the rear seat, 
sitting close to the engine, there is not 
the slightest vibration, and the noise 
of the engine, together with the trans¬ 
mission, is barely noticeable. 


SEEING 200 WHALES A DAY 

There are still plenty of whales in the 
sea in spite of the wholesale Slaughter 
of Leviathan. 

This is the discovery made by the 
research ship William Scoresby, which 
has arrived at .St Katherine Dock, Lon¬ 
don, after seven months of watching 
and marking whales in the Antarclic. 

Sometimes the ship passed 200 whales 
a day. They were each given a mark, 
so that months or years hence those 
killed by whalers might be recognised 
and their migration movements traced. 

It was a lonely task. Between leaving 
Cape Town and returning there the ship 
was out of sight of land for 120 days 
and travelled 17,500 miles. Refuelling 
was carried out with the help of the whal¬ 
ing factories afloat in the Antarctic seas. 
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THE RUSH HOUR , 
What Higher London Buildings 
Would Mean 
WHAT OF TRAFFIC? 

Should London encourage skyscrapers? 

A Committee set up by the L.C.C. to 
consider the amendment of the London 
Building Act of 1930 recommends that 
buildings as high as loo feet should be 
permitted if the opposite side of the 
street is 100 feet distant from their 
frontage. In any case a building may 
be twice as high as the width of the 
street in which it is built. 

There are points for and against this 
proposal. ■ One, not immediately ob¬ 
vious, must especially be considered. 

The higher a building the more people 
it holds. It follows that high buildings, 
at the close of business, pour streams of 
people into traffic. In London a row 
of 60-feet buildings in a street 60 feet 
wide, or of 100-feet buildings in a 
street 100 feet wide, would undoubtedly 
add , greatly to congestion, particularly 
at certain hours of the day. 


THE ROPE AND THE AXE 
A Prayer on a Mountain Peak 

Early last month some 2000 climbers, 
young men and women, ascended the 
Piano Resinelli above Lake Lecco, a 
climb of nearly 5000 feet, to be present 
at the blessing of the mountaineer’s 
equipment, the rope and the axe. 

The Bishop of Crema, on his tradi¬ 
tional white mule, arrived at the summit 
at 10 a.m. and Mass was celebrated in 
the little chapel of Our Lady of the 
Snows. Then he blessed the rope and the 
axe, the rope being given by the Duke 
of Bergamo to the oldest guide of the 
valley and the axe to a boy. 

The Pope, who used to be a well- 
known climber, sent this beautiful little 
prayer to conclude the ceremony : 

Bless, O Lord, these servants of thine 
and grant them to reach one day the divine 
mountain, as they will reach now these 
peaks. " 


DINOSAUR ON PARADE 
William Penn’s City Does 
Something 

The young people of .Philadelphia, the 
town founded by William Penn, recently 
found new and ingenious ways to live 
up to the spirit of their Quaker founder 
when Mr Roosevelt’s Secretary of War 
visited the town for an armaments 
exhibition. 

They staged a counter demonstration 
of their own, picketing the streets with 
young men and women bearing Signs 
reading “ War Is Always Wrong," 
dropping anti-war leaflets on the crowds 
from an aeroplane overhead and parad¬ 
ing a model of a dinosaur, Nature’s 
expression of the armaments idea, 
labelled “All Armour-Plate. No Brains I ” 

The moral was obvious. If mankind 
goes on with its dinosaur policy it will 
become as extinct as the dinosaur. 


A NOBLE ENTERPRISE 

Buxton will have particular reason 
to remember Jubilee Year, for a number 
of residents there, under the leadership 
of Mr W. F. Wrigley, have converted 
part of the historic Crescent into a Clinic 
for the treatment of rheumatic diseases. 

The clinic has been designed to meet 
the needs of men and women of moderate 
means who would not otherwise have 
opportunities for treatment at this 
famous Derbyshire spa. 

Those, who are sponsoring the scheme 
have decided to limit the dividends to 
5 per cent, all profits over this amount 
being set aside for extending and 
improving the clinic. 


THE GOOD LAWYER 

It has always been the fashion to say 
hard things about lawyers, but it will 
be a long time before anyone says a hard 
word about them in the Ogmore Valley. 

For 50 years a lawyer has given his 
services free to the poor people of this 
valley. In half a century he must have 
healed many quarrels, solved many 
mysteries, and helped to right many 
wrongs. 

He is Mr D. J. Thomas. His admirers 
in the district are going to give him a 
public testimonial, and the C.N. would 
like to join in the congratulations offered 
to this good friend of the poor. 


IN GOD’S NAME 
Help For Our Poorest Parish 

The response of C.N. readers to tiie 
appeal of our leading article In God’s 
Name, on behalf of Witton Park, the 
poorest parish in England, has reached 
about £<000, and the vicar is distributing 
the money in the best interests of all the 
people with the help, of the ministers of 
all Churches, 

No words can. express the gratitude 
of these poor folk to those who have so 
generously sent this splendid help, in 
addition to which hundreds of parcels 
of clothing have been received. 


DENMARK BRIDGES 
THE SEA 

Germany’s Aid in a Work 
of Peace 

At war yesterday; at peace today ; 
it is the way of nations. 

Two old enemies have been building 
a great bridge, which has just been 
opened, across the Little Belt in Danish 
waters. German and Danish engineer¬ 
ing firms have combined to build and 
equip the bridge, which saves seven 
hours on the journey to Copenhagen. 

Part of the'time saved is because a 
train ferry has been replaced and part 
because Diesel engines are now being 
used on this part of the route. 

The bridge is 1300 yards long, carries 
a double railway track, a 20-foot road, 
and a pathway, ( and rests on piers 
weighing 200,000 tons. 

Aeroplanes of Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden curveted over¬ 
head -when King Christian opened this 
augury for future 
the countries con- 
See World Map 


bridge, a happy 
relations between 
cerned. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Eritrea.Ay-re-tray-ah 

Kosciusko. . . . Kosh-yoosh-lco 

Odyssey . Od-e-se 

Schiaparelli . . . Skya-pah-rel-le 

Topeka.Toe-pee-lcah 

Trivandrum . . Tre-vahn-droom 


C.N. MAPPING TEST 

Notification has been sent to all prize¬ 
winners in the C.N. Mapping Test, for 
which, it will be remembered, prizes 
totalling 100,000 Miles of Free Rail 
Travel were offered. 

We hope to publish the names of the 
chief prize-winners next week. 


KIM’S BIG BARK 

Kim, a wire-haired terrier born in 
Scotland, found himself in Vancouver, 
7000 miles away from his former mistress. 

However, he barked into a telephone 
and was distinctly heard in Ayr, 

We should like to believe that Kim 
understood the pleasure he was giving. 


THE WILD CAT 

The increase of Specimens of the wild 
cat in Scotland is i puzzle to' naturalists 
and an anxiety to gamekeepers. 

A very fine cat I as been captured in a 
district of Fifest.ire, where no such 
animal had been seen since the time 
when the kings of Scotland used to hunt 
in the forest thereJ 

The number of wild cats seen in the 
Highlands disproves the theory that the 
species is becoming extinct. 

Some naturalists maintain that these 
cats are only domestic cats gone wild, 
but their size and ferocity do not 
support that view. They are large 
and pugnacious enough to be a danger. 


Edna Frusher, 


aged 11, has been 


Stationer’s Hall is to be reconstructed 
at a cost of £ 75,000. 


The Inner Circle Gardens in Regent’s made a governor of the Royal Northern 
Park will be known in future as Queen Hospital,, having 
Mary’s Gardens. 


by making and selling small things. 


collected over /100 
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Tell All the World 

It is one of the strange facts of our won¬ 
drous world that it takes so long for great 
ideas to make their way, and we are re¬ 
minded of it once again by the prominence 
recently, given in our greatest newspaper to 
a letter from a Scottish parish church. 

Writing to The Times from Edinburgh the 
Rev D. C. Lusk asks if history would have 
been changed had Sir Edward Grey been 
able to speak to the listening ears of the 
millions of Central Europe ? Perhaps it 
might have been too late; but, says Mr 
Lusk, it must be beyond doubt that.in 
another crisis such a man as Sir Edward 
Grey would broadcast to the world. And 
' then this letter to The Times goes on : 

YY/iiy wait for crises ? It is the 
vv duty of responsible states¬ 
men to cultivate understanding 
among other peoples. There is 
still a method unused. Respon¬ 
sible men in this country should 
regularly speak to the listener by 
the fireside in other lands. They 
should speak as one speaks to 
a friendly foreigner, to explain 
ourselves to him, and to encourage 
him to explain himself to us. 

Audiences are world-wide. Be¬ 
fore it is too late let us so use 
this gift of God that nation shall 
speak peace direct to nation. 

The C.N. entirely agrees/for it is more 
than two years since we made this sugges¬ 
tion. In view of the interest now given to 
it we plead once more that it may be con¬ 
sidered, and reprint what we said in 1932: 

Two things we believe to be as 
plain as the Sun in the heavens : 

The world was never nearer the 
collapse of civilisation than now. 

The.ivorId has never been nearer 
to its own salvation than now. 

Two other things, also, we be¬ 
lieve to be as plain : 

That in ten years all this misery 
and confusion will have come right. 

That it is in our power to put it 
right now without waiting ten years. 

Why must we always wait for 
Time to put things right? Science 
has given us the chance of speed¬ 
ing-up Time. We suggest a Round 
Table Conference for the World, 
with five men there. They 
would be the Prime Minister of 
England, the American President, 
the Prime Minister of France, 
the Chancellor of Germany, and 
Signor Mussolini for Italy. 

The B.B.C, would arrange for 
these five men to speak to the 
world. We should have from the 
fountain head of each nation a 
plain statement of what each 
nation wants. The world could 
then have time to think it over, 
and these men could speak again. 

The effect of it all would be 
irresistible; it would speed up 
the education of the world and 
strengthen the hands of Govern¬ 
ments in doing now what will have 
to be done in the next ten years. 

The power is in our hands to 
act like men and talk it over. 
A little commonsense, a little 
friendliness, and the miracle of 
Universal Peace is ours. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



£1000 a Week Hospital Tax 

'Phe weekly milk bill of our hospitals 
has risen by about £1000 since 
milk control was begun. 

An increase of £50,000 a year in 
the cost of the most essential food 
for their patients is surely a disgrace¬ 
ful imposition for a State to place on 
institutions whose only object is to 
nurse poorer citizens back to health. 

It is high lime that the Milk Board, 
with its enormous surplus of fresh milk, 
remedied this wrong. 

. © 

New Men and New Acres 

w like the pictures of the ' German 
Labour Service Volunteers, 
marching in serried ranks, armed, not 
with rifles, but with spades that look 
both handsome and useful. 

< We like even better the news that 
these Volunteers are reclaiming, great 
tracts of land. .About 1800 of them 
are tackling the waste land bordering 
the River Ems, an area of 195 square 
miles. They are to be followed by other 
contingents, until all the moor is made 
to grow more food for Germany. 

In addressing his labour troops 
the German Labour Leader declared 
that when the youths of the Labour 
Corps weTe as old as he is they 
would see a thriving countryside 
where a barren waste is now. 

Have we no barren wastes ? Have 
we no Man to lead Youth to them ? 

: 

' Chaff 

P famous English cricketer was 
. being baited the other day by 
one of those people who love to ran 
down the English. • 

We thought he would lose his 
temper, but he went oh smiling, and 
finally he said : ' 

You know, I always believe that the 
Irish make trouble, the Welsh ' make 
music, the Scots make money, and 
the English make good. . • '. 

. ' © 

Giving Back 

w* like the tribute the Bishop of 
■ Manchester has been paying to 
our great business men. 

In all the efficiency, courtesy, and 
honesty with which the business of a 
city is conducted, he says, there is some¬ 
thing for which we may thank God, 
We think so too. We called the 
other day to see a famous man who 
has given his life to building-up know¬ 
ledge without making anything like a 
luxurious life for himself, and in talk¬ 
ing over hard times he said to us that 
he had just had a piece of good fortune: 
he had been awarded one of 17 grants 
left by Lord Leverhulme for men in 
need who are doing things worth while. 
It was £200 a year for two years. 

The world has heard very little of 
it, but it is one of a hundred good 
things that are done by business men 
in giving back to the world something 
of what the world has riven to them. 


From a Steeple 

Jx would be hard to find a prettier 
motto in any English steeple 
than this one, taken from a bell in a 
Norfolk village church: 

GODAMEND WHAT IS AMES AND SEND. 
LOVE WHERE NONIS 
We take it from Pearl Binder’s new 
book Odd Jobs. Perhaps we ought 
not ‘ to call it a motto, but a very 
short and perfect prayer, for this is 
what it is : God amend what is amiss 
and send love where none is. 

Only love can heal the troubles of 
Europe today. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

YY7e must all eat our peck of dirt. But 
we don’t get a bill for it. 

Hi 

A waiter is training to swim the 
Channel. He will wait until the 
right time. 

. 0 

Someone is trying to invent folding 
aeroplanes. But that won’t double 
their speed. 

0. 

Many foreigners speak broken English. 
Let fall a remark.. 

s ......" , 

Mountain climbers are usually men of 
few words. Like to come to the 
point. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If the postman wears a coat of mall 


Quii grandfathers knew how to walk. 
Took steps to learn. 

0 ' " 

M in ton is not so. popular as it used to' 
be, A matter of chop and change. 

• 0 

JvJothing shakes some people’s edn- 
' victions. They are not easily rattled. 
0 

angler only stops fishing when he is 
hungry. Then he gets a bite. 

0 

A visitor says he lifts his hat to London 
bus drivers. And they give him a 
lift in return. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
■piiE Rockefeller Foundation has 
given a London hospital £120,000. 
r JTiE Government has decided to 
raise the School Age. 

JUST AN IDEA 

. Men have set up frontiers to keep 
goods from passing over them, but no 
man can set tip a frontier that will keep 
ideas from traversing- space, entering 
the hearts of mem and revolutionising 
their lives. 


Dear Old Lady 

'T’here has passed' on into the 
Kingdom of Heaven an old lady 
who lived for more than half of last 
century and was for 86 years a delight 
to all who knew her. 

She was the mother of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench, whose public-spirited enthu¬ 
siasm for his country must have 
cheered her for a generation. 

She remembered seeing a child go 
out to dinner in a Sedan chair and 
seeing her grandfather ride to London. 

It is.no wonder, surely, that this 
dear old lady, now lying at rest in the, 
lovely old church at Stowting, had 
three friends in her household for 40 
years, a remarkable record of service. 

Stowting Church has one of the 
rarest of our medieval Madonnas in 
its window, and we remember there 
also a charming 'alabaster of one * of 
our heroes who perished in the third 
year of the war and the 23rd of his 
joyous life. He is shown mounting 
to the heavens, and it is written: 

To him that overcometh 
I will give a morning star. 

Now has come to Stowting one 
other pilgrim, and for her, too, we 
know there is a morning star. 

© 

After Jubilee 

By Our Country Oirl 

It’s over now; the flags are down, 
The crowds have marched 
away, 

The beacon flames have burned to 
ash .... 

Ah no, they burn today ! 

fire was lit that will not die, 
From heart to heart it sped ; 
It linked us as the beacons linked 
The shores from head to head. 

Not searing, blackening, fires 
of war, 

But fires of love that rise 
As pure and calm as altar flames 
That point us to the skies. 

Now, World, you know our 
pattern man, 

The kind that fires our race ; 

All courage, kindness, selflessness 
Are in that steadfast face. 

■ © 

A Prayer For Jubilee Year 

The first prize for a Jubilee hymn by a 
blind writer has been won by MissBarbara 
McIntosh of Langside, Glasgow. These are 
the first two verses of her hymn. 

T ord of our length and breadth 
of days, 

Pilot of peoples, draw us nigh ; 

We come in raiment wrought of ■ 
praise, 

We bear our torch of faith on 
high : 

O’er far-spread land and sounding 
sea, 

Ring out the bells of Jubilee. 

JJp through the dim ravines,of 
time, 

To fair-clad fields on either hand, 
Led by Thy guiding power 
sublime, 

Our fathers found their Promised 
Land : 

. Across the trackless miles to be, 
Give us Thy light for Jubilee. 
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A WONDER CENTRE The Travelling Tortoise Returns ANDREW BAHR TALKS 



THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH 
ACCORDING TO PECKHAM 

South London Enterprise Which 
Leads the Way For England 

PLACE TO BE GLAD IN 

A reader of the C.N., Rachel Agar- 
Rob.ertes, aged 12, was the first to 
dive- into the beautiful blue-green 
swimming-bath at the new Health 
Centre in Peckliam, commemorating 
the fact that the Centre realises a 
dream she hadheldfor seven longyears. 

When Rachel was five her governess 
told her of the plan to build a great 
clubhouse for the Tatnilies of Peckham, 
where they would find every encourage¬ 
ment known to science to be both 
healthy and happy, a Health Centre 
where health was to mean much more 
than just not being ill, a place where the 
Greek ideal of perfection would have a 
.chance to take form. 

Rachel’s Enthusiasm 

As Rachel listened a glow came into 
her • face. She asked to be excused 
from her lesson ; she had urgent business 
to see to. When she returned she looked 
sober and very determined ; she held 
£4 in her hand. “ This is to help build 
the Health Centre," she said, “I 
wanted to give all the money I have in 
the bank, but Mummy would only let 
me take out this much. But when I 
am 21 I shall be able to give all I want.” ' 

Enthusiasm and belief like Rachel’s, 
in the hearts of many people, enabled 
the splendid new clubhouse in Peckham 
to open its doors some weeks ago, 
opening at the same time, we believe, a 
new era in the life of our people. For 
if Peckhatn’s Centre is a success it can 
be copied in every congested area. 

To Be Self-Supporting 

The Centre can be copied elsewhere 
because it is planned to be self-support¬ 
ing. The families who join pay a 
shilling 1 a week. When the full member¬ 
ship of 2000 has been reached the - 
running expenses will be covered and 
the building will pay for itself in 35 
years. It is not a charity, it is not for 
the sick or the hopeless poor; it is meant 
for the ordinary self-respecting working- 
class family, people whose homes are 
often too cramped for comfort and who 
can ill afford to be ill, but who neverthe¬ 
less have a few pennies to spend every 
'week to enjoy themselves and keep fit. 

Besides the membership fee, every 
family joining this club agrees to have 
a thoroughgoing physical examination, 
free of charge, every year, so that the 
signals of approaching ill-health may be 
detected in time and each one may be 
advised what to do to become a radiat¬ 
ing centre of health. Anyone needing 
medical, surgical, or dental treatment is, 
tokl where he may get it; it is not done 
at the Health Centre. 

Experiment Paved the Way 

This magnificent scheme is built up 
on facts gleaned during an experiment 
conducted in Peckham by Dr Inncs 
Pearse and Dr Scott Williamson, whose 
idea it is. For three years they ran a 
Family Health Club to learn what the ■ 
people wanted and needed. 

They found that the ordinary man 
and woman arc interested in keeping well, 
and want to bring up healthy children ; 
but that most of our health institutions 
are equipped to help them only when 
they are ill—a case of locking the door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Wage-earners can ill spare time off 
from work to attend to their health. A 
service to be of real use to them must be 
available in the evening. No one likes to 
go for physical examination without a 
bath and clean clothing. The Centre 
has bathrooms and showers and provides 
a fresh cotton gown for each person who 
goes to. be looked over. 

To build up physical fitness the 
Centre offers four things : gymnastics, 


A reader sends us this story of the tortoise 
who went a-wandering and the tortoise who 
stayed at home. 

A friend of mine living in Derbyshire 
bought a couple of tortoises for his 
garden. A fortnight ago he missed one, 
and decided that it had disappeared 
never to return, but after about 12 days 
the postman stopped him in the street 
and asked whether he had lost a tortoise. 

The postman had found it a mile 
away. It must have crossed two other 
gardens and made its way under hedges, 
down a railway embankment, across the 


lines, up the other side and still farther. 
It was taken home again and, being put 
down on the grass, had a look round. 

It was sunset time, and the other 
tortoise had gone to sleep in a corner. 
The wanderer went slowly up to the 
stay-at-home, drew in its head and legs, 
and with its hind legs jerked its shell 
against that of the sleeping tortoise in 
four little knocks. The sleeping tortoise 
woke up, pushed out its head, and saw 
its friend, who led the way down the 
garden. The other followed, and they 
went to sleep together, side by side. 


Drake of England 


Qu<>en Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake 

Here are two scenes from the new B.I.P. film Drake of England, which Is based on 
Mr Louis N. Parker’s play about the great Elizabethan seaman. 


Continued from the previous column 
swimming, fresh air, and good food. 
The swimming-pool is the central 
feature of the building, visible from all 
sides. A shallow pool is set apart for 
tiny tots. 

The building is made mostly of glass, 
held in place by a concrete skeleton. 
Much of this glass slides back, so that in 
fine weather the rooms become open-air 
balconies, looking out on flowers. Sir 
Owen Williams, the architect, is to be 
congratulated on his achievement, a 
building so honest that it pleases both 
the eye and the heart. It is a place to 
be glad in. 

There is an all-weather play-space lor 
children opening on to the garden, and 
a great hall for dances, theatricals, music, 
lectures, or films. Upstairs is a big 
room for men’s hobbies, a games room, 
and a library with tables for homework. 


The women’s side has a great sunny 
space given up to sewing-machines and a 
cutting-out table. 

The self-service restaurant offers good, 
wholesome food. There is even beer 
there for those who feel they must have 
it, but conspicuous on the shining black 
counter are glass jugs of orange and 
lemon-juice drinks, as much more 
tempting and healthful than beer. 

The Centre aims to give back to the 
townsman some of the values of the 
institutions that enrich country life : 
the village church, the village pond, the 
village green. It seeks to teach us 
again the real meaning of health, which 
is Wholeness-—wholeness of body, of 
mind, and of spirit, 

If every family in England could 
enjoy the amenities of the beautiful new 
Health Centre of Peckham our nation 
would be ranidlv transformed. 


TALES OF THE GREAT 
ARCTIC TREK 

Lost in a Blizzard For a Day 
and a Night 

THE PRAYER OF ESKIMO TOM 

Andrew Bahr’s five-year trek across 
the Arctic is an epic of which Homer 
might have made another Odyssey. 

The hero himself lias been modestly 
recounting some of the more perilous of 
his adventures. 

One of his stories is of a local Eskimo 
guide who would not admit that he had 
lost the way to an island where there 
were some provisions, 

“ How much farther ? ” he asked the 
Eskimo. “ Three hours,” was the reply. 
They .tramped on for four hours in the 
dark, fighting against a blizzard at a 
temperature of 60 degrees below freez¬ 
ing-point. And then Andrew Balir re¬ 
peated his question. “ Three hours ’* 
was the reply once again. 

A Long Three Hours 

After another long spell, during which 
Andrew felt that his last hour had come, 
he repeated the question and received 
the same answer, and it was not till a 
day and a night had passed that that 
Eskimo’s three hours were completed. 

There is one question which will 
always remain a mystery to Andrew 
Bahr himself. He cannot say whether' 
one single reindeer out of the 3000 with 
which he started from Elephant Point in 
Alaska reached the goal with him. Fawns 
were born each spring, and those which 
survived the weather had more fawns, . 
and the final count amounted to 2370. 

A largo number got stranded in a 
large block of ice and were carried out 
into open water, where they were 
drowned. Many others broke away with 
wild caribou which would come along and 
get mixed up with them, and away they 
would all go in a bunch into the night. 

Marauding Wolves 

And then the wolves formed a guerilla 
force which defied all his resource. They ■ 
did not appear in iarge packs, but for 
the most part came along in groups of 
from four to twelve. They usually 
waited for a blizzard before they closed in 
and scattered the herd, so that nearly a 
week would be wasted until they had 
been collected. 

On one of these occasions the food of 
Andrew Bahr and his Eskimo helpers 
ran out, and they lived for six days on 
one cup of flour and a little frozen dough. 

Andrew Bahr’s stories of Tom and 
Peter Wood, the two Eskimos who were 
with him for over three years, have some 
touches of humour.. Their clothes and 
boots got worn to tatters and they, 
begged that their wives should be 
allowed to join the party. A message 
was sent to them through trappers, and 
the wives came along in a boat that was 
trading in the Arctic Ocean. A baby 
was born, but it died and lies buried 
somewhere under the snow on the route. 

Tom’s Bibles 

Tom got lost one day, and when his 
face froze he could not speak, A 
religious man was Tom and he prayed 
for help. There appeared in the distance 
a white woman. She was the wife of 
a trapper and had stepped outside her 
home to watch the scurrying clouds. 
Tom felt that her appearance and the 
help she was able to give him were the 
answer to his prayer. i * 

So impressed was Tom by this adven¬ 
ture that when he returned home and 
was asked by a Canadian what he 
would like most as a present he asked 
for two Bibles and four hymn books, j 

The ministers in Edmonton who were 
asked to send them did not know what. 
languageTom couldread. Tomakesure, 
they sent the Bible in English, in Lap- 
landish, and in an Eskimo dialect. , 
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HOW CAN THESE 
THINGS BE? 

Strange Disappearance of 
40 Mantelpieces 

A NEW SORT OF THIEF 
AT WORK 

One more amazing mystery comes 
into the story of our amazing London. 

Forty Adam mantelpieces have dis - • 
appeared in a year. ■ • 

The theft is nearly always made in' 
the same way. The last theft took place 
at the unoccupied house in Chesterfield 
Gardens . of.; a married daughter of 
Mr Stanley Baldwin. : - 

A builder’s lorry drove up. Five men,, 
got out and produced what appeared to 
be an'authorisation to enter the’house. . 
Inside they got to work, removed two 
valuable old Adam mantelpieces at their 
leisure, and drove off with them. * s 
Sometimes the lorry arrives at a house 
which is To Let. The result is the same. 
The Adam mantelpieces disappear. ... . 

The business is as completely organised 
as a smash-and-grab raid, and the 
organisation must possess an expert 
knowledge of houses which contain these 
valuable 18th-century , works , of art. 
Unlike the smash-and-grab ‘ raid, the, 
operations are conducted without haste 
and without excitement.'••, '*• '. 

• The Real Mystery 

‘ The real mystery is where the pro¬ 
ceeds of the robberies go. Jewels and plate 
from a smash-and-grab raid can quickly 
be concealedonce ' they have, been 
successfully removed.: But an Adam ' 
mantelpiece of wood or marble is a bulky • 
thing, which cannot be melted, down and ’ 
would lose its value if altered pr defaced. ' 
What sort of a stolen goods receiver' 
can dispose of such things and what sort, 
of people would buy them .without in-. 
quiry'?; The readiest answer is that they, 
musij'be smuggled out.of the country. 

But that would not be ,casy when the ', 
loss is made known. Somewhere there 
must be a collection of these mantelpieces 
like that of the stolen motor-cars lately 
‘retrieved; from a : place somewhere in 
Cornwall. i . ,-r 

i' ; Possibly there are skilful artists who • 
can 'reshape ,tlie .'mantelpieces so as to 
rqtain the.'Adam 'pattern! without betray¬ 
ing their identity; In any case, the thefts 
are. a'iriew kind'of crime; which must be 
causing some anxiety to’Lord Trenchard. 

A MOTTO FOR WINNERS 
< * • And Losers Too 

SeUorita Anita Lizana, who has come 
from Chile to find her way to Wimbledon, 
does'not speak English so well as she 
.plays lawn tennis, v* y - •* . 

7 . But she has' coined one famous.motto 
out of her. slender '.knowledge of our 
tongue. ' While she was "watching Miss 
Round on the court someone asked! 
her if she thought" she could beat our 
lady champion. . '.. ;, ... , . , s. 

; Anita modestly admitted it would be 
very difficult. But, said she, I am never 
lost before to play. ... ! ' 

The wording was odd, the meaning 
clear. Always go on the court meaning 

to win.' . . • ■ '• ' " - - 

: Wimbledon , ‘ will , assemble many 
players this year who ought to take 
that brave motto to heart. We are sure 
our own - bright. stars Fred Perry and 
IT, W. Austin will blazon it on their; 
banners; more especially, if we heed 
make a ; choice, Fred Perry. ;' Some 
months ago the C.N. declared that he 
would not become a professional, and 
time has proved it right. He is deter-’ 
mined to' play for England, Home, and 
the Davis Cup. 

Whatever happens, that coveted 
trophy seems likely to remain in the 
■ British Commonwealth, for the strongest 
challengers for it are the Australians," 
led by Jack Crawford and backed up by 
A. K. Quist and V. McGrath. 


The Genius of the Lamp 

'T’ms Friday all the electricians which would supply current for eight 
* will rally round Colonel Evelyn lamps at a time. The era of flood- 
Crompton on his 90th birthday. lighting had begun. 

He is the genius/of the lamp, the in- i n those early days each installation 
ventor who made the.first floodlight and was a separate business almost amount- 
led the way to all the electric splendour ’ big to an adventure. It might break 
which has turned Jubilee nights intoday, down, for’there was no positive rule for , 
He might say, looking on , the fine ’ success. But Whiteleys took,a set, and 
buildings lit as if with inward fires, Colonel. Crompton’s own house was in- 
that if any sought his monument they , eyitably fitted with one. Henley Regatta 
might look about them, for the Crompton in 1879 might lay claim to be the first to 

display open-air floodlighting, but then 
the novelty had to be pro¬ 
tected “ from stupid under- 1 
graduates. . ■ 

Those first lamps used to ’ 
splutter a great deal as the car¬ 
bons of the arc burned down, 
and Crompton was quick to , 
see that there might be some¬ 
thing steadier and better. 

At Newcastle in 1880 the 
firm of Mawson and Swan was ! 
making small incandescent 
lamps, in appearance like 
those lighting rooms today, 
except that carbon filaments ; 
were used instead of metallic 
ones. The light given was 
poorer, the carbon filaments 
were not - long lived, but 
Crompton had small hesitation 
in adopting the vacuum bulb 
instead of the carbon arc. . 

That was the next forward 
step, and the illumination 
grew brighter and brighter, 
and spread farther and farther 
through the . last 20 years of 
the 19th century. King's Cross 
Station was lit with Cromp¬ 
ton’s new lamps in'1880; the Mansion 
to become a civil engineer, with an in- House and the Law Courts hesitated' 
terest in the Stanton Ironworks. " only two years longer. 

There we come on his floodlighting. The Mansion House installation ) 
It was an invention he “ threw off " with created a sensation. While a ' Lord 
no great idea of its future,;but just as a ; Mayor’s party was being held, and the ; 
practical man’s way of getting over a • guests were admiring the lighting, a -' 
difficulty. ' The foundry where a ,night driving belt of the dynamo worked loose ’ 
shift had to be employed was t6o badly andjleaped from floor to ,ceiling. The 
lighted for the work.Gas would, hot do. noise , was so , alarming that a report ' 
Hand lamps were useless. Then young > spread of a Feniah dynamite attack. • ( 

Crompton hit on the solution. From Light To Power > 

Light Without Shadow The new lamps, had their ups and. 

' At that time, nearly sixty.years ago, down's. They went down into the mine.! 
electricity was only just coming out of They went up in the theatres of Vienna, j 
the laboratory. There were no electric after a terrible'fire at the Ring Theatre; 
lamps in the houses,- no electric motors ,had impressed the Emperor Francis 
in the factories. ' The electric bell was a Joseph with the dangers of gas-lighting. 


light has been seen on every side. But we 
think this splendid old gentle¬ 
man might have other views. 

! Looking back on much 
more than a Silver or even a 
Diamond Jubilee’s span of 
work he could call, to mind 
many inventions and con¬ 
tinual honour and' authority 
in his chosen profession. • He 
was an engineer born, though 
lie passed through the Navy 
and the Army, and as a boy of 
eleven was in the trenches at 
Sebastopol. But on his way 
home he- taught the captain 
of his ship how the steam- 
engines worked, so • that the 
captain, should be able to 
tell the admiral! 

; Then he went back to school 
and built a steam traction 
engine in his holidays. When 
he afterwards joined .the army 
in India he built a bigger one 
to show that it would serve a 
great deal better than the old 
bullock trains. 

Such a mind could not be 
bound to military.service/ and 
while he was yet a young man he left it 



Colons! Crompton 


new marvel. Nobody dreamed of elec¬ 
tric trains. 

But in France M. Gramme was 
experimenting with the electric arc 
lamps. Colonel Crompton thought these 
might serve, and imported some for the 
foundry. They were magnificent. 


Eight years after the first London, 
railway station had been lighted electric 
lighting got its second big advance. 

After 1888 the era of the illumination 
of whole districts from central electric 
light generating stations set in. Colonel 
Crompton can recall the first house-to-. 


. But the solution was not quite good . house current, distribution front mains, 
enough for Crompton. The Gramme Tor lie installed it on the Kensington; 
lamps spread a brilliant light, but the estate of about a hundred houses, where 
mechanism working the carbons of he lived and lives still, 
the arc was below, and the light was, - From that time onward electric 
spoiled by a belt of dark shadow. What lighting has progressed with unbroken 
Colonel Crompton wanted was a light and improving efficiency. After electric 
without the shadow, so .he set about re- light distribution came, that of electric 
modelling the lamp so asto get rid of it. power. ' - There Colonel Crompton came 
He turned his own lamps upside down, in again. He designed the first, electric: 
Simple enough,- like the egg of Columbus; "tramcar to run . along Southend pier, 
but that was only one - side- .of - the Crompton locomotives drew some of the 
Crompton arc. . The French lamps had earliest Underground trains. . . - - 
one electricity generating, set for each -For more than half of his ninety years, 
lamp. Dynamo machines were made he has been electricity’s right-hand man. 


30 ACRES OF: ENGLAND FOR EVER 


M ushrooms 'come uip in the night, we 
know, and the people of Woola- 
combe are used to that. . 

But they .were astonished to find the 
other day, without any previous fuss, 
a new sort, of mushroom growth which 
had sprung up at the entrance to a lovely 
bit of property known as Potter’s Hill. .- 
This was a simple granite block, in¬ 
scribed Presented to the National Trust, 
to be held for the benefit of the nation in 
commemoration" of the; Silver •Jubilee of 
Ms Majesty King George'the 1 -Fifth, 1935 . 

• Thus 30 acres of Devon land" over¬ 
looking the sands and-Woolacombe have 


been saved from' being built on and 
uglified. The hill is ours for ever. There 
children can tumble, walkers can rest, 
poets can dream. 

The gift comes from Miss Chichester 
of Arlington Court, North Devon; and a 
noble gift it is. But we believe she would 
say that it cannot express greater love 
and loyalty than the smaller Jubilee 
gifts made by the very poor all over the 
land. • In one East End street an old 
lady, having no pence to buy flags, 
painted good-wishes on her pillow-cases 
and liung those Out." We have all given 
what we could. - - . - 
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TWO NEIGHBOURS 
MEET 

A Communist and 
His Monkey 

GREAT UPSET IN A HOUSE 
. IN PARIS 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

Behind the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris winds the old street of Bour¬ 
gogne. In one ' house dwells Mr S, 
who is what we' may. call a keen 
Conservative, and next door, lives 
Mr B, a Communist, believing in 
next-to-nothing. A few. weeks! ago 
they met for the first time. .. 

Mr S came home very late one .night. 
He switched on the light and noticed a 
strange disorder in the hall. Old trophies 
were scattered about the floor, and the - 
venerated Buddhas themselves had lost, 
their heads. Horrified, Mr. S proceeded 
to inspect the rest of his rooms. Alas ! in 
the drawing-room music had been torn 
up and strewn over the carpet, and 
playing-cards were scattered about. 
But the worst disaster awaited him in 
the dining-room ; there he found three 
cabinets open and their plates'and dishes 
broken, as if someone had-destroyed the 
china for the sake of destruction. '; : •’ 

The Monkey’s Shower-Bath 

.Mr S at first thought of burglars, 
but nothing seemed to be missing"; not a 
silver spoon, not an ivory, not a piece of 
jewellery, He was still puzzling when his 
eyes lighted upon traces on the;wall. 
Then he knew ! The bad fellow was not 
a man at all, but a monkey ! ff • q J 
-. There was • nothing to be afraid of, 
and; Mr, S went- on into the kitchen. 
There the funniest, sight; awaited; him. 
A monkey, was enjoying a shower-bath 
in the sink. ' Taking no notice, "of the 
unwilling host, the aniifial Went oif 'danc- > 
ing gaily round-as if the sinkAyere the' 
most luxurious swimming-pool in. Paris. 

It was Rosita, the pet of his neighbour 
Mr B. Mr S rushed toward her, but 
Rosita was quicker. . She .jumped- ; on to 
his .back;and Then 1, sprangWo the ‘ceiling 
lamp, whiclrgave way and fell in pieces. 

Policeman Called In 

Then began a chase, throughout the' 
apartment, the monkey continuing her 
devastating Work'. Finally Mr S had to-- 
gqt help. He called, for a policeman, and 
so it happened that at three o’clock in the’ 
morning Rosita entered -the .Grynelle 
police station, where Mr B had presently 
to come for. her. "J ' ■;: ... ■ 

" Rosita is not very Civilised yet,” he 
explained. ” She is constantly escaping. 
The other day I fastened her tip'with a 
little chain, but she undid'it in’ three 
minutes. What can I do ? She insists oil 
being independent.” ; 

The independence of Rosita has cost 
Mr B a great deal of money, but we hope 
it has not also turned two hitherto 
peaceful neighbours into enemies. 

TRESPASSERS WELCOME 

Although the World is full of notice- 
boards today we believe we know the 
best of them. 

It has nothing to do with the speed 
limit, or litter, or car parks, or keeping 
off the grass. 

On the way to Wern, a beauty spot in 
Anglesey, there is a signboard saying: 

PRIVATE ROAD 
Trespassers will be Welcomed' 

• Could there be a pleasanter invitation 
to a- traveller ? 

It has been erected by' Sir Henry 
Verney, who thought people 1 would be 
too shy to venture down what is, rather 
obviously, a private road. He wants 
them to enjoy the beauty of his estate, 
instead of feeling as some landowners 
do that he who pays’heavy 'rates and 
land taxes has the sole right to enjoy the 
land. Surely he is the perfect host, ' 
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England in Jubilee Year—Workaday Scenes in the Countryside 






Tulip Time—One of the bulb fields at Spalding In Lincolnshire, where millions of blooms rriake a great expanse of colour as far as the eye can reach 








A Cloudy Day—The cows come home In the village of Wootton Rivers In Wiltshire. 


A Sunny Day—A cart with an early hay crop in a Buckinghamshire lane. 
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400 MORE ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS 

We Have Now Over 4000 

TWO GATES OF OLD LONDON 

There is more than one fascinating 
history lesson in the annual list of the 
ancient monuments scheduled for pre¬ 
servation by the Office of Works. 

About 400 were added to the list in 1034 
and the total now exceeds 4000. The 
majority o[ the new places are in the 
more remote . counties, 26 being in 
Cornwall, 57 in Caithness, and 40 in the 
Shetlands; but we also find names 
which are very familiar to all who love 
the story of our. land and admire the 
beautiful craftsmanship of other days. 

Three famous monuments at Canter¬ 
bury appear in the new list—the Dane 
John which protected the city from its 
ancient enemies, and two of the earliest 
homes of Christianity in England : St 
Pancras Church, founded in 597 and 
built of Roman materials, and St 
Augustine’s Abbey, founded in 598 by 
Augustine as the burial-place for him¬ 
self and his ' successors and for the 
Icings of Kent. 

A Surprise in a Narrow Street 

Two of London’s Gates now join the 
two or three already scheduled for the 
metropolis. St John’s Gate in Finsbury, 
built in 1504 as the southern entrance 
to the Priory of St John of Jerusalem, 
is one of the surprises of a narrow street 
with its archway supporting a large 
room and flanked by stair-turrets. For 
years a printing-office, a watch-house, 
and an inn, St John’s Gate is now the 
headquarters of the St John Ambulance 
Association. The second gate is York 
Gate, which stands in the Embankment 
Gardens, back from the river which 
used to lap its base. Designed by Inigo 
Jones, this Watergate was built by 
Nicholas Stone for the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ill 1626. . • 

Airiong other . notable buildings 
scheduled arc Fordwich Town Hall, the 
smallest in England, and Woeley Castle, 
Birmingham, which is part of a 14th- 
century manor house. 

In a class apart, but a worthy monu¬ 
ment for a country whose industry has 
made it great, is Iron Bridge, over the 
Severn at Broseley in Shropshire. This 
is the earliest bridge of iron ever built 
in the world and was erected in 1779 
by the pioneers Abraham Darby and 
John Wilkinson, the man his con¬ 
temporaries called iron mad I 


THE DOCTOR’S BAG 

By Our Country Qirl 

It is just like one of the nightmares 
we dream, but it really happened. 

The telephone summoned a lady 
doctor out of her sleep. It was an 
urgent call for help. 

Leaping out of bed she thrust her 
feet into slippers, pulled an overcoat 
over her pyjamas, rushed into the 
surgery, snatched up her bag, and ran 
down the road to her garage. 

Her thoughts were with the case. But 
her sub-conscious thoughts were else¬ 
where, and presently they managed to 
get their message through : " There’s 

something wrong with your bag 1 ” 

She stopped. It was not her bag. It 
was the same shape and colour and size. 
But it contained, instead of, the life¬ 
saving instruments she needed, some¬ 
body’s picnic luncheon. 

She discovered it in time, and the 
nightmare now seems rather amusing to 
other people, though it will'never amuse 
the doctor, who might have made the 
discovery too late. 

As for the dear well-meaning soul who 
tidied up the bags and put them in the 
wrong places, we gather that she has 
been a shade quieter ever since. 
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Is the Dean of Canterbury Dreaming? 


It has been a constant marvel to xis to 
see that remarkable - man the Dean of 
Canterbury going about the world to serve 
mankind. Floods in China, a social call 
from Copenhagen, it is all the same to 
Dr Hewlett Johnson ; he will leave his 
camp heel in the little stone room at the 
top of his tower and go. 

He will leave England in the morning, 
lecture in Scandinavia, and be back almost 
before he has been missed, and this time his 
lectures are on a new idea for getting us 
out of our troubles. 

What is it that stirs within him ? It 
is his faith in something he believes will 


work wonders for poor suffering mankind. 
He believes that we have in our grasp the 
chance to pitt right the whole money 
trouble of the world, and, believing it, he 
would have all the world to know of it. 

It is all beyond our understanding, and 
so we have asked a friend of the Dean's to 
tell us what it is that is possessing his en¬ 
thusiasm, moving him to lectures and 
pamphlets. Is the Dean of Canterbury 
dreaming, or is there something in. this 
plan of Social Credit which has captivated 
Dr Johnson ? This is what the Dean's 
friend tells us about it all; we gladly pass 
it on to all thinking folk. 


IS THIS A WAY OUT OF ALL OUR TROUBLES ? 


T here is great distress in the world 
today because of Unemployment. 
Unemployment is brought about by the 
Machine. It means poverty, for money 
is given only for work; no money 
means, therefore, nothing with which 
to buy the things that families need. 

It is since the development of the 
machine that man has been faced with 
this problem. What arc machines for ? 
Machines and Men 
They have been invented by man to 
save his labour and to work for him. 
A motor-car saves man work ; it saves 
him from walking. 

In the last 100 years man has so 
marvellously developed machinery that 
now one machine can turn out 422 
electric light bulbs a minute 1 Another 
machine has an electric eye and can 
detect the minutest fault with unerring 
accuracy. Another, operated by one 
girl, docs the work of sixty clerks. One 
power-station has a machine of 300,000 
horse-power; it works for 24 hours a 
day and its output is equivalent to 
that of 9,000,000 men. 

Therefore, during these last hundred 
years we have been producing more 
and more power to do work for man, so 
taking his work from him. 

And yet we only give a living wage in 
return for work ; ’’ if a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” 

A World of Plenty 

We are not short of goods today. 
The world is overflowing with plenty. 
Every country produces more than it 
can sell, and destroys vast quantities 
every year. People need the goods; 
people are even starving. Other people 
depend for their livelihood on producing 
more goods. But the people needing the 
goods have no money with- which to. 
buy them; and as the goods cannot be 
bought the people who depend on 
making them are left unemployed. 

There is a shortage of money with 
which , to purchase, and partly the 
shortage is due to the machine taking 
away work (and .wages) from people. • 
Partly it is due to the fact that today 
production of money has nothing to do 
with production of goods. Money can 
, be produced in quantity when no goods 
are made,' and goods can be produced in 
quantity without any money to balance 
them. The money is made by the 
banks. In reality, money should be 
simply a ticket to enable people to ex¬ 
change what they have for what they 
want; therefore, money should equal 
the goods people possess. 

Money and Goods 

Before all that we make can possibly 
be bought by the people who need it 
money and goods will have to be regu¬ 
lated to one another on a directly 
scientific basis. Major Douglas has 
shown a grave and disastrous fault in 
our modern industrial system. 

A motor-car factory turns out three 
things : Cars, Prices, Money, The prices 
are on its cars, and the money is 
given to the people as wages, salaries to 
clerks and directors, dividends to all the 


people who have lent their money to 
run the factory. 

Now think of the whole world as one 
car factory, for what happens in one 
factory happens in all. All the money in 
this world comes from the wages, salaries,. 
and dividends paid by the factory. The 
prices on the cars have to equal this 
money going out or the factory cannot 
pay . its way. ■ 

But there are also other things to put 
on the prices, one of which is something 
for a reserve to replace worn-out build¬ 
ings and machines ; this is called depre¬ 
ciation of the factory. Yet, once these 
are put on the prices, there is not enough 
money in our little factory world with 
which to. buy its motor-cars ; for the 
only money its people have had are in 
those wages, salaries, and dividends; they 
do not possess the money for depreciation. 

They have, however, the cars, which 
arc Real Wealth, 

Real Wealth and War 

This means that in our Industrial 
System there is an inevitable shortage 
of money—there is not enough money 
in the pockets of people at any one 
time to buy the goods on the market. 

Money should be created and made 
equal to the Real Wealth produced day 
by day in Industry. It is not really the 
amount of money in the world that 
gives us wealth; it should be the 
quantity of goods we have. Money 
should be scientifically regulated to equal 
this Real Wealth. 

The shortage of money, or buying 
power, today mounts up more and more, 
and in its trail go the long lists of bank¬ 
ruptcies, suicides, and war. War is a 
direct outcome of our system, as it 
forces each State, by force of arms, if 
necessary, to seek an outlet for its un¬ 
saleable goods in foreign markets. 

Civilisation has made these disastrous 
mistakes, changing her condition of 
plenty into one of poverty and want. 

Only gradually do people begin to 
understand that everyone alive today 
could and should be provided for by the 
energy, skill, and labour of our fore¬ 
fathers, whose machines and science and 
control of power we inherit. 

When Man is Free 

We can give sufficient and more than 
sufficient clothing and food, and every 
other necessity, to every living person. 
It can be done by giving them actual 
things, or by making money to equal 
the actual things and distributing it; 
this we call utilising our Social Credit. 

Every baby' born into the world could 
automatically receive a dividend for life. 

The time will come when leisure will 
replace’ unemployment, a leisure of 
growth and great activity leading to a 
higher state of civilisation than is 
thought possible today; when the 
getting of the necessities of life, which 
now occupy man’s best energies, will be 
accompanied not by human slaves, but 
by the machine of man’s own invention. 
Then at last man will be free to turn his 
strength to other things, to climb up to 
the higher peaks, no more slave but 
truly man set free. 
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FLORA’S LEAGUE 

A Knight’s Good Deed 

TEN YEARS OF QUIET WORK 
FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Ten years ago Sir Maurice Abbot 
Anderson founded Flora’s League to 
protect wild flowers, ferns, and trees. 

For the first five years he bore the 
whole cost of the League himself; 
members were asked only to send is for 
the badge. In 1930 an appeal was made 
for subscriptions to carry on the in¬ 
creased work of the League until this 
spring. Now, if Flora’s League has 
proved itself worth while, it is time for 
more general help to be given, Let us 
see what has been done in ten years. 

The League sows much good seed 
itself by providing lantern slides and ■ 
lecturersi Hand-painted slides of English 
wild flowers in their natural surround¬ 
ings, trees, and ferns, and stretches of 
unspoiled countryside, have been shown 
to schools and societies, while there arc- 
special fairy pictures for children. Post¬ 
cards for colouring have been designed 
for the League, costing gd a dozen, and 
posters have been distributed. All these 
things have resulted in 40 local branches. 
Many thousands of members have 
promised to pick or cut wild flowers with 
care, not to tear off branches of trees, 
and not to gather unknown flowers 
unless they are plentiful where found. . 

Who Will Share the Burden ? 

So much is done, and more remains to. 
do. A body of voluntary Countryside 
Wardens, being organised by the 
C.P.R.E., needs extension. The bye¬ 
laws forbidding the uprooting of wild, 
plants must be more widely advertised. 
A suggestion for “ close seasons ” for 
flowers so that, for example, no snow¬ 
drops should be picked one year, no 
daffodils another, and no bluebells 
another, has to be explored. 

There can be few who are not in 
sympathy with the work of Flora’s 
.League, and it is time we shared the 
burden with Sir Maurice Abbot Anderson 
and his fellow-workers. Donations or 
applications for membership (is for 
badge) should be sent to Flora’s League, 
17 Great Marlborough Street, W.i. 

SOMETHING WRONG 
IN INDIA 

A Point To Put Right 

There are two Indias, one directly 
under the British Government, the other 
under the Indian princes. The one is 
bound by international conventions, the 
other is not; and this anomaly leads to 
abuses and difficulties which Indian 
social reformers are anxious to put right. 

According to international agreements 
no child under 14 can work in an Indian 
factory under the British flag and the 
54-hour week has to be observed, but 
this is not binding on the Native States, 
so that some factory owners are turning 
their attention to this territory where 
they can exploit child labour. 

Wc wish every success to the Indian 
industrial reformers, who are carrying 
on a campaign for the uniformity of 
legislation all over India. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS AND 
OUR HOSPITALS 

Of £235,000 spent by our voluntary 
hospitals in treating 25,000 victims of 
road accidents last year only £30,000 was 
paid back by patients and their friends. 

Another £80,000 was recovered under 
the existing Jaws, leaving £125,000 to be 
supplied from the general funds. As 
this sum was almost half the deficit on 
the maintenance account of the hospitals 
for 1933, road accidents may be said to 
have added 50 per cent to that debt on 
the upkeep of our hospitals which causes 
so much anxiety to their treasurers. 
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CONDITIONS ON 
MERCURY 

World of Everlasting Day 
and Everlasting Night' 

HAS IT AN ATMOSPHERE? 

Dy the C,N. Astronomer 

The little world of Mercury may still 
be observed low in the north-west sky 
of an evening and found by the method 
described in the C.N. for May ii. As 
he does not set until nearly ii o’clock 
there remains almost an hour during 
which Mercury may be seen after the 
twilight has sufficiently deepened. 

On Sunday evening, June 2, an addi¬ 
tional aid for finding Mercury will be 
provided by the slender crescent of the 
Moon, which will appear a little way to 
the right of Mercury and about eight 
times her Own diameter away. 

Mercury is now about 70 million miles 
away and, excepting the Moon, for the 
present the nearest world to us, being 
even slightly nearer 
than Mars, which is 
now receding. The 
prolonged visit and 
favourable position 
of Mercury on this 
occasion may help 
astronomers to solve 
some of his many 
mysteries ; the most 
important of these The permanent mark- 

are the length of bTohTemra”^“doua 
Mercury S day, times through powerful 
whether he possesses astronomical telescopes 
an appreciable atmosphere, and what it 
is composed of. 

Mercury’s day has been almost proved 
to be an everlasting one over nearly one- 
half of the planet, while a never-ending 
night prevails over most of the other 
half. This results from the fact that 
Mercury appears always to present the 
same side to the Sun as he revolves 
round him, much as the Moon always 
turns the same face to the Earth. 

An astonishing state of things exists 
on Mercury in consequence, particularly 
if, as appears to be the case, his axis is, 
like the Moon’s, almost perpendicular to 
his orbit. Were we on the sunlit side of 
Mercury we should see the Sun for ever 
in the same place or only moving very 
slightly from it periodically, while the 
amazing spectacle would ’ be presented 
of the Sun continually growing, first 
larger and then smaller like a gigantic 
fiery balloon that kept on expanding 
and then contracting. : 

The Sun would take about 44 days 
expanding and then about 44 days 
contracting, and so on for ever, thus 
presenting a perplexing problem for 
my hypothetical Mercurians unac¬ 
quainted with the Copernican System. 
We of course know it to be due to the 
fact that Mercury when at perihelion is 
only 28,550,000 miles from the Sun, 
whereas he is 43,350,000 miles when at 
aphelion, or his farthest. 

The Stars in Their Courses 

On the other side of Mercury, where 
night would for ever reign, the stars 
would appear in their constellations 
just as they do to us, but would appear 
to travel round Mercury once in every 88 
of our days. Between these hemispheres 
of perpetual day and perpetual night 
would be a belt where the Sun would alter¬ 
nately rise and set during this period. 

The evidence for an atmosphere, 
though slight, is very definite, for some¬ 
thing appears to obscure, from time to 
lime, certain distinct and well-known 
markings. These, first mapped in detail 
by Schiaparelli and since variously 
confirmed by Barnard, Danjon, and more 
recently by Antoniadi, are shown in 
the accompanying picture of Mercury. 
According to Barnard, these markings 
suggest those on the Moon as seen with 
the naked eye; but, as Schiaparelli and 
Antoniadi have shown, certain of these 
details are veiled at times as with cloudi¬ 
ness, thus indicating the presence of 
gases of an atmosphere. G. I*\ M. 


youth CARRIES THE THE WIND FACTORY 

TORCH Strange Building 

Five Attempts on the of Our Age 

Unknown HURRICANE MADE TO ORDER 


Youth, much of it hardly in its 
cradle when the feign began, is resolute 
to keep alight the spirit of British ex¬ 
ploration. 

Five expeditions to the Arctic or the 
East are being planned in England this 
year, and four of the leaders have hardly 
ceased to be boys. They are men in 
determination, boys in zeal. 

A. R. Glen, who went two years ago 
with the Oxford University Arctic 
Expedition when he was only 20, is 
leading his second Arctic Expedition 
with a party of like-minded youngsters 
with an average age of 23. They will 
spend more than a year on the north 
coast of North-East Land. 

A second Oxford University Arctic- 
Expedition of undergraduates is being 
arranged, and follows the Ellesmere Land 
Expedition, now keeping itself warm on 
the roof of the world. Sir Ernest Shack- 
leton’s 23-year-old son Edward is there. 

Young Augustine Courtauld, who was 
marooned for five months on the Green¬ 
land ice-cap, and whose enforced silence 
kept all the world talking, is planning to 
climb the highest mountain in Greenland. 

The new Everest Expedition is matur¬ 
ing its plans to climb that fateful 
mountain. The advance arrangements 
are in the hands of Erie Earle Shipton, 
age 27, who made a name in the expe¬ 
dition of 1933. 

Lastly, a youthful veteran among 
these boys, Major Ralph Bagnold, is to 
undertake another expedition to add to 
his exploit of travelling 6300 miles by 
car in the Libyan Desert three years ago. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 
Next Week’s Talks 

Here are notes on some of next week's 
talks for schools to he broadcast from the 
National transmitter. i 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Science and Gardening : Mr F. W, 
Costin, on Vegetable Plots in June. 

2 . 30 . The World History dramatic 
interlude this week is about Marco Polo, 
the young Venetian traveller who made 
a remarkable journey to China and back 
in the thirteenth century. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Regional Geography : Dr C. D. 
Fordo will talk about the Indian Herds¬ 
men of the Colorado Plateaus. 

2 . 5 . Nature Study: Watching the 
Movement of Plants. Light, shadow, 
warmth, moisture, touch, and even 
wireless waves will cause almost im¬ 
mediate changes in the behaviour of 
plants. Mr Richard Morse will tell how 
we can observe some of these changes. 
3 . 35 . Recent Scientific Research : Pro¬ 
fessor T. H. Pear is to tell us about 
research related to skill in games. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . British History : The Great Trek. 
In 1835 the Boer settlers in Cape 
Colony left their farms to trek north to 
set up independent republics. Miss Rhoda 
Power will describe their adventures. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . Districts of England : Mr Hugh 
Chesterman will talk about Oxford, 

2 . 5 . Tracing History Backward: Mr 
K. C. Boswell will deal with the Parish 
in days gone by. 

2 . 30 . Biology ; Professor . Mackinnon 
will describe how flies, bees, and cater¬ 
pillars help plants by carrying pollen 
from one flower to another. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Travel Talk: Iron from the 
Shores of Lake Superior.. Professor 
Forde will tell us how the iron ore is 
worked, and describe the life of the min¬ 
ing towns and the ore ports on the lake. 


From Our Paris Correspondent 

One of the strangest buildings of our 
time is almost ready for use near 
Paris. It is a giant tunnel where 
aeroplanes can be tested. 

In 1922 the world speed record for 
aeroplanes was 200 miles an hour. 
Today that is the average speed for mail 
planes, and the record is 440 miles. 

To obtain increased speed in the air 
the aeroplane motors must be made 
smaller and lighter or the shape of the 
plane must be modified so that air 
resistance is reduced. The engines 
cannot, of course, be reduced indefinitely, 
and the limit has almost been reached. 

It has not, however, been easy to 
improve the shape of aeroplanes because 
of the difficulty of measuring the effect of 
air on the wings. Small models have 
been submitted to artificial gales, but 
the findings give results only approxi¬ 
mately correct for larger machines. 

Three Years To Build 

America led the way in making more 
satisfactory investigations, building a 
giant testing tunnel at Langley Field. 
The English testing station at Farn- 
borougli is a full-scale one, but not so 
large as that France is preparing at 
Chalais-Meudon. 

This tunnel has taken three years to 
build. It is an immense tube through 
which air is sucked by 1000 horse-power 
fans which.can create a hurricane of 100 
miles an hour. The suction chamber 
containing these fans has been the most 
difficult part of the building to construct 
because of the tremendous strain it must 
stand. The whole tunnel has required 
700 tons of iron and nearly 250,000 cubic 
feet of concrete. 

The aeroplane to be tested will be 
fastened in the tunnel with the full force 
of the artificial wind bearing upon it, and 
the effects on different parts ywill be 
carefully noted by many delicate instru¬ 
ments. So individual machines can be 
tested and useful data collected which 
may give ideas for even faster aeroplanes. 

MONUMENT TO A 
PROUD RACE 
Maori Tribute Overlooking 
a City 

An obelisk 100 feet high to the Maori 
race, the original inhabitants of New 
Zealand, is to be erected on the summit 
of One Tree Hill, overlooking Auckland. 

Funds for this memorial were be¬ 
queathed in the will of Sir John Logan 
Campbell, a pioneer settler who had 
watched the city grow from an un¬ 
inhabited area to one of the great seaport 
cities of the Empire. Auckland was 
founded in 1840 and now has a popula¬ 
tion of a quarter of a million. On all 
the hills near the city are earthworks 
built by vanished Maori tribes. 

In other parts of New Zealand there arc 
about Oo.ooo Maoris, but the branch 
of the race which once lived, in villages 
where now the busy city extends have 
drifted away. Now they will have a 
fitting memorial. 

HAY FEVER 
Attacking It By Aeroplane 

Attacking hay fever with aeroplanes 
seems a curious thing to do, yet research 
by aeroplane into this troublesome com¬ 
plaint is being made in the United States. 

A fleet of aeroplanes is taking samples 
of the air in the upper atmosphere to 
find out if possible how the air-borne 
pollen is distributed, and daily flights 
with special air-sampling apparatus are 
to be made every day during the infec¬ 
tious season for the next four years. 



GET THE 
NIGHTLY 


EUTHYMOL 



If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth, you run the risk of 
bad teeth sooner or later. Keep 
your teeth clean and they will last 
you all your life. There is no 
better means of protection than 
cleaning them every morning and 
evening with 


CY Ciim 

Euth 
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KILLS DENTAL DECAY 
GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 

Fill In the 
coupon below 
and a sample 
tube will be ■ 
sent to you 
free of all 
cost. It will 
last a week. 



fi8B 

Appointment 

THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 

Just imagine 
having eight- 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea timeI 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


Emblem 
W Assorted 
”°" n a d lp Biscuits ©»* 

Made only by 

CARR’S 

of CARLISLE 
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THE GIRAFFES AT NATURAL EVENTS THE LAMP OF MERCY 

WHIPSNADE OF NEXT WEEK A Japanese Remembers 

Florence Nightingale 


AN IMPORTUNATE 
PENGUIN 

Much Ado About Nothing 
at Spitalfields 

HOW TO TELL A VIPER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The lonely giraffe at Whipsnade has 
been provided with a companion. 

Twelve months ago the Zoo purchased 
three of these animals, and two of them 
were sent to Whipsnade while the third 
remained in the Gardens. One of the 
Whipsnade giraffes died within a few 
days of his arrival arid there was some 
doubt whether the country zoo would 
suit giraffes ; but the survivor at 
Whipsnade thrived, and so it was 
, decided to send the young specimen in 
London to keep her company. 

As'soon as they were introduced the 
two giraffes made friends. 

Bison Hill 

Another'change at Whipsnade is in 
the 25-acre bison enclosure. This en¬ 
closure, known as Bison Hill, was 
originally occupied only by male animals, 
to avoid risk of family feuds, but now a 
mixed herd is to be established. All the 
old male bison with the exception of two 
fine specimens have been killed and used 
as food for the lions and tigers, and four 
female bison have been introduced. 

1 The first baby penguin to bo born in 
the Zoo’s new penguin pond is the 
pride of the entire penguin colony. 
Owing to liis fluffy plumage he looks 
nearly as big as his parents and causes 
, much amusment by his demands for 
constant attention. 

, The Reptile House has a newcomer 
who was responsible for a certain amount 
of unnecessary fuss. One morning the 
Zoo received a message from Spitalfields 
Market asking that a snake found in a 
crate of bananas should be collected. 

The Snake in the Bottle 

From the description given of the 
stowaway he sounded exactly like a 
fer-de-lance, a most poisonous South 
American snake, and a keeper was at 
once sent to collect the dangerous 
creature. He found him safely enclosed in 
an empty milk bottle, for when dis¬ 
turbed from his bed among the bananas 
the snake had been sluggish enough to 
be pushed into the bottle and no one 
had had any trouble with him. 

The keeper at once suspected that the 
stowaway was not a fer-de-lance, but 
he treated him with respect, and when he 
and his charge arrived at the Reptile 
House the snake was identified as a 
spotted leaf snake. These leaf snakes 
are not venomous. 

A consignment of vipers from Hamp¬ 
shire has arrived to make a show on the 
reptiles rock garden. They are the only 
poisonous snakes found in this country, 
•and. are easily distinguished from the 
harmless grass snake and the rare and 
equally harmless smooth snake because 

■ of their markings . . "C 

The Viper’s Markings 

. .The male vipers vary from' silver to 
' dark grey while the females may be 
..anything from copper to dark’brown, 

■ but they all have'bold zig-zag markings 
. down the back and a forked mark on 
their triangular heads. 

The grass, snakes .are a dark olive- 
■ green-grey shade with a'bright yellow 
collar round their necks, while the 
smooth snake, which is now confined to 
certain parts of Dorset and Devonshire, 
is a uniform grey shade with dark spots. 

The viper or adder rarely grows longer 

■ than two feet, but the smooth snake 

■ averages three feet and the grass snake 
is sometimes even longer. 



The Arctic tern, which arrives in England in 
May, begins its nesting duties in June :• 



Hi.. 

The short-tailed field mouse is active 



Hound’s-tongue, a The sexton beetle is 
plant covered with soft seen. It is also known 
hairs, is flowering as the burying beetle 



eyed hawk moth is on the wing. It is 
of the earliest of . the hawk moths to 
emerge in spring 




Miss Edith Rome, an English nurse, 
has brought back this delightful story 
from Japan. 

On a hilltop near Hanayashiki, in 
Hyogo Prefecture, she found a pillar 
inscribed " Florence Nightingale, Kyuko 
Kanzeon,” meaning, the goddess who 
saves people from suffering. 

Much surprised she made inquiries and 
found that the 70-year-old Buddhist 
priest of the place, Tsuyu Naltayama,had 
been to the Red Cross Hospital at Osaka 
with cancer, and was cured. It seemed a 
miracle at his age. The self-sacrificing 
spirit of the nurses also impressed him 
greatly, and he used to talk to them 
about the ideals that inspired them. So 
he heard the name and story of Florence 
Nightingale, and she seemed to him the 
personification of the idea of Mercy as 
taught by Buddha. When the old 
gentleman recovered he not only had 
this pillar erected but put ‘ Florence 
Nightingale’s picture in his house; and 
lie keeps a lamp always burning before 
it in memory of the Lady with the Lamp. 

COME TO THE LEAGUE 
All Who Would Know 
About Children 

For all information on Child Welfare 
work apply to the League of Nations. 

■ This might be the motto adopted 
by the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations which has just held 
its annual session for the eleventh year. 
Since its beginnings its dream has been 
to build up a centre of complete in¬ 
formation, and it seems now that its 
dream is coming true. 

The head librarian of the Secretariat 
and the Social Section have entered 
thoroughly into the scheme, and it is 
proposed now to have a reading-room 
where details of all new laws for the 
protection and welfare of children, and 
all accounts of work done by official and 
private organisations, will be found by 
all who need to know about them, as 
well as up-to-date information on valu¬ 
able results achieved by new methods of 
work and interesting new developments. 

The Social Section has money (the 
Richmond Fund) on which to draw for 
this new venture, so that no demands 
need be made on the League’s purse. 


A PLEASANT SIGHT 
IN CANADA 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

One of the most pleasant sights we saw 
in Canada was the Children’s Library de¬ 
partment in the big library at Hamilton. 

Here stand many Arthur Mee volumes, 
heavily thumbed and showing signs 
of constant use. We also liked the card 
index of pictures kept in a deep drawer. 
Eager hands have abstracted illustra¬ 
tions from London and other wealthy 
papers and pasted them on brown 
paper mounts. (We looked up 
“Carillon” and found many splendid 
photographs.) Nearly 100,000 volumes 
were taken out of this library last 
year. " Canadian children are grand 
little readers,” said the young lady who 
acts as librarian there. “ Especially the 
little Jews,” she added. 


The landrail, or corncrake, has laid its eggs 


Caterpillars of the swallowtail moth are 
spinning their cocoons on the ivy 


ROSES IN KANSAS 

Fifteen thousand rose bushes are 
bursting into bloom in a beautiful public 
park in Topeka, Kansas. 

This magnificent rose garden covers 
nine acres and is open to the public 
night and day. Floodlighting enables 
evening visitors to enjoy the scene and 
comfortable benches invite them to rest. 

Five words cut in stone tit the entrance 
guard the roses and are the only notice 
in the garden. They are : “ The honest 
need no watchman.” 

Dare we hope that a day may come 
when even this notice can be taken away? 


THE GREAT WAR AND 
A LITTLE ISLAND 

ROBBING IT OF ITS TREES 

What is Happening To the 
Water Supply 

SORROWS OF CYPRUS 

A Commission which has recently 
visited Cyprus reports that this 
Mediterranean island would be an 
earthly paradise if it had more water 
. Cyprus is at present a poor country, 
and its people are still suffering from the 
effects of the war, which robbed them of 
Nature’s most valuable gift, Trees. 
The forests of the island were ruthlessly 
cut down to supply the needs of our 
troops in Palestine and that treeless 
country Egypt. This was a desperate 
necessity of war, and as a consequence 
the island became more liable to 
drought than before. Forests catch 
and retain the moisture borne to them 
by the breezes from over the sea, and 
have an important influence on the 
climate around them. Driven by war 
to cut down the trees of Cyprus, we 
ought surely . to have been driven by 
logic to replant them at once. 

Menace of Malaria 

The area of forest is only 630 square 
miles out of a total of the island’s 3584 
square miles, and much of it still 
remains a waste. Goats, caterpillars, 
drought, and fires caused by villagers 
with a grievance have prevented the 
much-needed recovery. 

This lack of forests tends to keep the 
island dry. In any case rain only falls 
during the six cool months of the year. 
Three large reservoirs have been built 
by the Government at a cost of £ 60,000, 
but they have not been kept in proper 
repair, the water escaping from one of 
them through 13 breaches. Another fly 
in the ointment is the mosquito in the 
water, which often has to be drawn off 
at the time it is most required in order 
to control the menace of malaria. The 
result is that reservoirs built to irrigate 
38,000 acres only serve 4000. 

Yet a very small sunris spent in the 
direct attack on malaria, which affects 
thousands of peasants. 

The Future 

The Commission is not very hopeful 
about the future of this island, though 
it found that it was being governed on a 
sound financial basis. 

One of the suggestions was for the 
development of the orange industry, 

. but that is meeting with severe compe¬ 
tition from Palestine. 

The Cyprus peasants are overwhelmed 
by debt and their property is being sold. 
The Commission recommends that 
Special Courts should be established with 
power to reduce these debts. 

We took over the entire responsi¬ 
bility for this island at the outbreak of 
the war, and its people, the majority of 
whom are Greeks, arc looking to us to 
give them a helping hand in then- 
difficult struggle toward recovery. 


CLUCK, CLUCK 

By Our Country Girl 

As we sat at breakfast we could hear 
a loud clucking from Christopher’s hen 
run at the end of the garden. 

“ An egg,” he announced, delighted, 
porridge spoon in hand. 

Before he had reached the marmalade 
stage there was a second outburst from 
the hen run. 

“ Another egg,” cried the . young 
agriculturist in triumph. 

He. had not finished the first bit of 
toast when a third hullabaloo arose 
Bouncing in his chair with excitement 
he shouted, 

“ Another egg again ! ” 

“ It’s either another egg,” said Edwin. 
" or it’s a recurring decimal,,” 
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ook-and-Eye Passes Ey 


r^NE of the cleverest ideas of our 
^ time is the zipp. 

An Englishman invented it. It .went 
to America, came back, and attached 
itself to so many things of daily use 
that hardly anybody bothers to see 
how it works till, 
as . sometimes 
happens, it re¬ 
fuses to act. 

But if anyone 
will examine the 
zipp where it 
opens or shuts 
handbags or 
jackets, purses or 
tobacco pouches, 
too! kits or 
gaiters, he will 
fcc that it is 
a very delicate 
contrivance. 

A row of tiny pieces of metal is placed 
on each side of the opening, each separ¬ 
ated from its neighbour by its own width 
and facing the gap between the metal 
teeth on the other side. At the end of 
each tooth is a knob on one side and a 
tiny cup on the other. A slider fits over 



The zipp fastener 


the pieces. When pulled in onedircction 
it draws the sides firmly together so that 
each knob fits into a cup and the opening 
can be entirely closed. \When the slider 
is pulled in the opposite direction against 
the linked teeth it unlinks each in turn. 

The zipp’s one drawback, its metallic 
character, which makes it difficult to 
right when it goes wrong, is on the way 
to be removed by another invention on 
the same lines. 

The new zipp, which has caused Im¬ 
perial Chemicals three years of thought, 
is a tough material more supple than 
metal and lighter, but capable of being 
moulded like a metal with hard edges. 
The edges will not grow rough. 

It will work like a metallic zipp. 
fastener lor the purposes required of it, 
but its uses will be, not for heavy gar¬ 
ments or materials, but for light ones. 
It can be adjusted to woollen jerseys or 
pullovers or to other dress materials. To 
give it greater suitability it has been 
made in 13 colours, some transparent 
and some partly so. 

A future is foreshadowed when hooks- 
and-eyes, or even buttons, will become 
things of the past. 


Raise the Standard of Life 


I t is easy to govern a contented people, 
and we must remember that the 
troubles of the world today largely arise 
from discontent and poverty. 

The world’s resources are not de¬ 
veloped because there is no proper 
organisation to distribute the plenty we 
know how to make. 

This view, which has been so often 
urged in the C.N., is taken by Mr 
Harold Butler, head of the I.L.O. at 
Geneva. .Reviewing the situation in his 
annual report, he says the world can and 
must raise the standard of life of the 
hundreds of millions who are underfed 
and underclothed and badly housed. 
Why not organise comfort as keenly as 
'efei 


food and material, Mr Butler declares, 
and he adds : 

It therefore now seems reasonable to 
expect Governments to devote the same 
energy, ingenuity, and attention to the 
provision of the elementary needs of feed¬ 
ing, clothing, and shelter on a civilised 
scale as to the provision of air communica¬ 
tions, wireless services, and elaborate 
systems of national defence. 

As for security Mr Butler declares 
that no State can be thought secure if 
it fails to provide Content for its people, 
for the very security of a State is now 
seen to depend not only upon the in¬ 
violability of its frontier, but upon its 
ability to provide orderly and sufficient 
fo 


systems of defence ? There is plenty of existence for all classes of its citizens, 

Jacko Keeps Things Quiet 


F ou some days it had been so warm 
that Mother Jacko was sure 
summer had come. 

" Put the chairs , out, Jacko,’’ she 
said ; " we’ll have tea in the garden.” 

She sent a note to her new neighbours 
next door and invited them to join 
the party. 

Mr and Mrs McMandrill were de¬ 
lighted. Mrs McMandrill said there was 
nothing she enjoyed more than taking 


Mother Jaclro’s first garden-party of 
the season looked like being a failure. 

" Oh, do run round, Jacko," she 
implored, " and see if you can quieten 
him. Here, take him a hit of cake. 
Perhaps he’ll eat it and go to sleep.” 

" It’d take half a sheep to send that 
brute to sleep,” muttered Jacko as he 
slouched off. 

How he managed it they didn’t know, 
but very soon the barking stopped, and 



“ Sorry • ” panted Jaeko, as ho flashed past 


her meals (Jacko thought it sounded 
like a dose of medicine) in the fresh air, 
among the sweet scents and sounds. . . . 

” Whatever is that dreadful noise ? ” 
she broke off as a furious barking began. 

" Old Chimp’s dog,” grinned Jacko. 
" It always makes that row when they 
chain it up.” 

" It’s cruel to chain dogs up,” declared 
Mrs McMandrill. 

" They have to when they go out,’> 
said Jacko, " or the beggar would be off.’* 

The barking went on. It seemed to 
get louder and louder, till they could 
hardly hear themselves speak. 


Mother Jacko was just begging her 
guests to have one more cup of tea, 
“ Well, just half a cup ? ” when there 
was a sudden commotion in the next 
garden, then Jacko’s voice, crying, 
” Come on, boy 1 Up ! Good lad ! ” 
and a huge form sprang over the fence. 

Mrs McMandrill screamed. 

Crash ! Over went the table and 
everything on it. 

" Sorry I ” panted Jacko, as he 
flashed past. " This beggar’s no end of 
a sport! ” 

And before his mother could say a 
word he and the dog had disappeared. 
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Flying Story You Should Not ^SCiss begins Next IVeefa 


HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

CHAPTER 29 

The Return of the Erreguina 

As soon as the crew had hauled Lola and 
** Dick out of the water the boy felt 
himself overwhelmed by weariness. The en¬ 
thusiastic voices around him blurred into 
a murmur of which he understood nothing. 
The strong, gentle hands that supported 
him seemed to belong to thousands of men 
instead of a few... Then the tall figure of 
OlazAbal loomed up before his eyes. So 
real and strong'was it that he was swept 
back into full consciousness. 

" How’s Lola ? " lie asked. " - 
■ " Lying down in my cabin,’’ said OlazAbal. 

1 ." She’s not hurt. . You come along too I ” 
And picking hint up in his arms lie carried' 
him to the after cabin. By the time he 
had got there Dick was fast asleep. 

" Very good I ” said OlazAbal approvingly. 
"That boy is just naturally made for 
danger. No more nerves than a wild-cat! " 

. He swung himself up to the bridge, and 
piloted the Erreguina around the Key and 
into the Villadonga River. The fields on 
both banks were deserted. In the long 
shadows of the trees the cows lay chewing 
the cud, their heads turned away from the 
setting sun. A fishing boat was dropping 
down the second reach of the river on the 
tide. Its idle sail showed white across the 
meadows. As the Erreguina rippled round 
the bend the occupants of the boat stood 
up and waved excitedly. One of them was 
Paca.. and the other the local innkeeper. 

" What happened ? ” shouted the inn¬ 
keeper. 

“ Nothing, man I Nothing 1 " answered 
OlazAbal. 

" I* heard you playing hymns on that 
siren of yours,” said the innkeeper, " and 
then your boiler blew up I " 

“ It's still here,” the captain replied. 
'' Come aboard and see ! ” 

He threw them a line and took the boat 
in tow. Paca, who up to that moment had 
not said a word, hauled herself up the 
.Erreguina’s side with surprising agility. 

" Where’s Ricardito ? " she asked pas¬ 
sionately. 

" Down below, woman,” said OlazAbal. 
“ What’s wrong with you ? ’’ 

"What’s wrong, he asks 1 Standing 
there with a face as pale as death. What’s 
wrong indeed—with shrieks and explosions 
enough to fetch King Felipe Segundo 
out of his grave ! ” 

OlazAbal told her enough to send her 
flying to Lola’s side. Paca was a splendid 
comforter. When she entered the cabin it 
seemed to Lola that all the simple, hearty 
life of Villadonga—the earth, the firesides, 
the nets, and the farms—had burst in with 
her. Horror could not endure among such 
familiar things. 

They tied up to the quay amid little 
curiosity. But as soon as OlazAbal carried 
Dick ashore, still sleeping and in his blood¬ 
stained rags, the cottages gave up their 
inhabitants, and the quayside hummed 
with questions. 

” Patience ! " ordered OlazAbal. ", It’s a 
long story and you’ll hear it many times." 

He hooked the postmaster out of the 
crowd with his spare arm. " You,” he said, 
" wire to Llanes for a doctor I Tell him to 
come prepared for a compound fracture of 
the arm with all possible complications And 
we’ll.want him to stay here a few days." 

" Who’s hurt ? ” asked Lola and Paca 
simultaneously. ' >' ■ • 

" Don Ramon and Pablo. , Will you make 
■ up beds for them, Paca ? Get some of the 
women to help you.” !> 

" They must come to our house,” declared 
Lola. " Then mother and lean nursethein.” 

" You’ll want nursing yourself, my dear,” 
OlazAbal replied. 

" No, I won’t. Not if I’ve got them to 
look after,” said Lola positively. ‘ - 

She ran up the street to her mother’s 
house, the blanket in which she was draped 
floating out behind her, and her swimming- 
suit glittering, like gold tissue in the last 
rays of,the sun.. 

Meanwhile, the oxen were slowly plocjding 
home with their freight. Father Juan 
strolled ahead of them in the manner born, 
hooting and brandishing a stick, Hal sat 
in the hay between Echegaray, who was 
delirious and muttering to himself in Basque, 
and Pablo, protecting them from the worst 
of the jolts. 

At intervals Pablo and Hal would curse 
the slow pace of the oxen, and try to 
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reconstruct from the beast’s scream and the 
' explosion what had been happening off the 
coast. Father Juan had gone up to the top 
of the cliffs to report, but by the time he 
got there the Erreguina had rounded 
Offering Key and was out of sight. For all 
they knew she might have gone to the 
bottom. 

At last they came within sight of the 
river. There was the Erreguina at her 
berth, and groups of blue-shirted men 
eddying and shifting over the quayside. 
They saw OlazAbal with Dick in his arms, 
and for one terrible moment Hal thought 
his brother was dead. But the stirrings 
of the crowd dispelled his fears. They 
were not the slow and reverent movements 
with which men acknowledge the presence 
of death, but rapid and excited. 

As soon as OlazAbal saw them approaching 
the bridge he put them out of doubt in 
four words. 

“ Beast dead ! All safe ! ” he roared. 

The blast of his voice, pitched to carry 
half a mile, woke Dick up with a start.. 
He slid to his feet and looked wonderingly 
over the village, the Erreguina, and the cart 
lumbering across the bridge. 

" Gosh 1 ” he said. " We’re all here ! " 

The doctor from Llanes arrived in an 
hour, and ran his patients over an im-. 
provised operating table that resembled a 
front-line dressing-station>by the time he 
had finished. After an examination of 
Echegaray he sent. at once for a specialist 
from Bilbao, who appeared two days later. 
Within a week Hal was back at his job, 
the broken rib rapidly knitting under its 
straps, and Dick and Pablo were limping 
about the village, enjoying a justifiable 
amount of hero-worship ; but Don Ramon 
was still fighting for life. 

CHAPTER 30 

Dick Finds Himself a Hero 

Pyeryonf, in the village visited the house 
■*-* of Ribadasclla at least once a day and , 
stood outside whispering and tip-toeing, 
sniffing the waves of chloroform and anti¬ 
septics that mingled with the scents of the 
garden. 

Sometimes Dona Mariquita or Lola would 
come out for a breath of air and answer 
questions in a low voice. 

Sometimes the doctors could be seen 
washing their hands or talking together with 
serious faces. Almost every hour the 
postmaster delivered telegrams ^asking for 
news—many of them from OlazAbal, who 
had been compelled to return to Zumaya. 

The doctors had told Echegaray that he 
must lose his arm; that any attempt to 
save it would be terribly dangerous. But 
the Basque would not be frightened, and 
ordered them to take the risk. They cut 
and set,'drained and grafted until there was 
nothing left of Echegaray but the breath 
in his nostrils and a wasted body that barely 
curved the sheets of his bed. Twice the 
doctors gave up hope, and- Father Juan 
held himself ,in readiness to administer the 
last rites. But Echegaray refused to die. 
In his lucid intervals he said as much. And 
so since he would not die he liadto get well. 

There was wild rejoicing in the village 
when it was known that Don Ramon was 
definitely round the corner and calling for 
food, They came with their gifts as if it 
had been the christening of a Count of 
Ribadasella. Milk, eggs, joints of lamb, jars 
of wine, fruit, and flowers were deposited at 
Dona Mariquita’s doorstep by shy men and 
talkative women, none of whom would take 
a penny for their produce. 

Echegaray was very touched by their 
devotion. 

” You’d think by the way they treat me 
that I was the father of the whole village,” 
he said to Dick on the first day that he was 
allowed conversation. • 

," Well," Dick replied, " I think they're 
.proud to have you here—and then they all 
love you.” - • 

"I don’t see why they -.should. 1 
haven’t done anything for them.” 

" But people do love you," said Dick shyly.' 

" Are you one of the people ? ’’ asked 
Echegaray. 

" Me ? I’m just all the people together,” 
Dick answered. 

“That’s good,” said Don Ramon, "Be¬ 
cause, Ricardito, 1 want you to be my heir.” 

" To the shipyard ? ” asked Dick. 

" To that, and to a lot of less material 
: things which I think you’ll find quite as 


interesting, It will mean spending most of 
your life in Spain, Ricardito, and, a lot of 
hard work.” , 

" I don’t mind,” said Dick. " And maybe 
we could start a branch in England some 
time.” 

Echegaray laughed. 

" I’ll send you to Southampton to learn 
some of their tricks of yacht building,” he 
said. " But that’s beside the point. I’m 
glad you’re willing, Ricardito, for I’ve set 
my heart on having you. I thought you 
might do, and took you with me in the boat 
to see how you’d behave, in an emergency. 
You must forgive me for making you go 
through all those horrors. I didn’t think 
it would be such a test as it was." 

" Forgive you I ” exclaimed Dick. ■" I 
wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” 

“ Well,” said Echegaray, " I’ll see if I 
can get your brother’s consent, and then 
wc’-ll celebrate. Send a wire to OlazAbal and 
tell him that he and his bunch of pirates 
are invited to dinner two weeks from today." 

“ Two weeks from today,” Dick protested, 

“ You won’t be up.” 

, ” I will,” said Echegaray. ” And walking 
too." 

Don Ramon kept his word. In two weeks 
he was just able to totter down to'tlie quay¬ 
side to greet the Erreguina when she steamed. 
lip river with siren tooting and a string of 
flags flying, most of which had undoubtedly 
been cut from the tails of OlazAbal’s more 
colourful shirts. 

The dinner was served in Hal’s house, for 
it had been agreed that Paca must coolc it, 
and Paca refused to work outside her own 
kitchen on so great an occasion. Don 
Ramon, for once wearing a tie, Dona 
Mariquita, and Hal sat at one end of the 
massive table ; Dick, Lola, and OlazAbal 
at the other. Pablo and the crew of the 
Erreguina occupied the middle, with Father 
Juan among them to act as a restraining 
influence. The postmaster, the innkeeper, 

. and the Llanes doctor were there—the 
latter in a festive mood, for Echegaray had 
sworn that he knew just as much as the 
specialist, and had insisted on paying him 
the same fee. An empty place stood ready 
■ for Paca to slip into as soon as she had 
passed the last course into the hands of her 
. helpers. 

When the main business of eating was 
over, and the champing of powerful jaws 
had given way to a roar of noise and 
laughter, Echegaray stood up. 

" Condesa de Ribadasella,” he said, 
" Dona Mariquita, and gentlemen I I 
dedicate this cup to the bravest act I ever 
heard of—and I’ve heard of some remark¬ 
able ones. To Ricardito’s rescue of—shall 
I say ?—his lady in distress.” 

They drank. The room shook with the 
wild cheers of OlazAbal’s crew. There was 
no holding them. They looked prepared to 
go on expressing their admiration of Dick 
till midnight. Indeed, they would have 
done so had they not become' suddenly 
abashed by the presence of Dona Mariquita, 
and sat down instantly and in a body. 

The unexpected collapse of the crew left 
Pablo still on his feet. He had been shouting 
a toast of his own, under cover of the general 
.noise, and now found himself announcing 
in a dead silence : 

“ May he marry Lola, and be the Count of 
Ribadasella 1 ” 

Dick blushed purple. Pablo dropped into 
his seat and pretended he had lost his 
napkin under the table ; it was, as a matter 
of fact, firmly tucked into his collar. 
Lola calmly grabbed Olazdbal’s glass, and 
drank the toast. 

“ I hope he does, Pablo,” she said. " I'll 
have him.” < 

" Lola 1 " exclaimed her scandalised 
mother. 

" Time enough for that, young woman,” 
said Echegaray, "And if you’re both of the 
same mind ten years from now I daresay 
there won’t be much difficulty. My friends, 
Don Enrico, at my earnest request, has per¬ 
mitted me to take charge of Ricardito’s 
education and future. It won’t be a legal 
adoption, for I know that Ricardito. 
doesn’t want to change his nationality, and. 
I dpn’t expect him to. But he will be free 
to use my name as well as his own, and ho 
will succeed me in everything. In every¬ 
thing,” he repeated, looking straight at Paca. 

" 1 don’t know,” began Father Juan, 
" that I altogether approve of this.” 

"You will, padre, you will,"-said Eche¬ 
garay. " I’ll give him an education such as 
no boy ever had. You, suspect me, padre, 
of possessing certain unusual powers. For 
the sake of argument, let’s admit I have 
them. But they are merely simple rules of 
thumb for getting results that are puzzling. 


I can’t tell you why they get results, nor 
could my ancestors. But perhaps some day 
my new son will be able to tell you why, for 
besides those rules of thumb, lie’s going to 
learn all the biology and physics that the 
best universities can teach him." 

"He’d be rather an alarming person to 
have in the family, Don Ramon," said 
Dona Mariquita, smiling. " Will he have 
webbed feet and a laboratory too ? ” 

V And let me ride on his porpoise ? ” 
added Pablo.' 

" And build mo another Erreguina when 
this one is broken up ? " asked OlazAbal. 

“ He'll do anything you like," said Hal, 
answering Dick’s appealing glance, " if 
you’ll only talk about somebody else.” 

" All right,” said Father Juan, " we will. 
I can see that you’re all going to make 
speeches about Don Ramon. But before 
you begin your speeches I propose the 
health of the happiest person here, the one 
to whom we are all most grateful at the 
moment—Paca I " 

" Ay, mi madre ! ” exclaimed Paca, and 
would have fled to her kitchen had not 
Dick jumped up, reined her in by her apron 
strings, and deposited two resounding kisses 
on her scarlet cheeks. 

“ A dance 1 A dance 1 " roared OlazAbal. 

He seized a guitar, put one foot on the 
table, and crashed into the mad melody of 
an ancient Basque war song, while the sea¬ 
men stamped back and forth in two swing¬ 
ing lines. Then Dona Mariquita took the 
guitar, and followed him with song after 
song of Old Castile. And, little by little, 
the old village gathered in the courtyard to 
listen arid dance. And the party, led by 
OlazAbal and Dona Mariquita, danced 
through the door to join them. 

Epilogue 

Tt was a year ago that I went from Madrid 
' 1 to Bilbao to order one of the dreams of 
my life—a thirty-foot yawl built by my 
friend Echegaray. They told me at the 
yard that he was in some unheard-of 
village in Asturias, badly hurt by the 
explosion of a gasoline tank. I could get 
no other information until one afternoon 
when the waiter at the Harbour Cafe tele¬ 
phoned me that Don Ramon had returned. 
I found him at his usual table, accompanied 
by an attractive boy, who was introduced to 
me as Don Ricardo Echegaray Garland. 

Echegaray had his right arm in a sling, 
and was pounding the table with his left. 

” Fools 1 ” he said. " Fools 1 They’re all 
fools I Sit down, amigo.” 

" Who are fools ? ” I asked. 

" The Admiralty. They say I’m crazy, 
that OlazAbal and his crew- were drunk, 
that Father Juan is suffering from senile 
decay, and that if we saw anything at all 
it was a seal.” 

" Begin,” I suggested," at the beginning.” 

" I will,” said Echegaray. 

And for two hours he held me spellbound 
with the s'tory, occasionally turning to 
Dick for corroboration. 

," Have you any idea what the beast 
was ? ” I asked when he had finished. 

" I hardly saw it,” Echegaray said, 
" and so I can’t tell. But I-got together tome 
pictures of extinct reptiles and asked 
Ricardito and the other four to pick the one 
that most resembled it. They all chose a 
creature called a plesiosaur.” 

" It was bigger than any of the fossil 
plesiosaurs," said Dick. " Because it was 
very old, I expect.” 

“ And what was the mess on its fore¬ 
head ? ’’ I asked. 

"According to my doctor,” answered 
Don Ramon, "it was a pineal eye, partly 
degenerated.” 

“ Weil,” I said, " if you can get the 
skeletons of its ancestors out of the cave 
you 'll have proof enough for any Admiralty. ’ ’ 

" We tried last week,” said Echegaray, 
" but we couldn’t go. more than a hundred 
feet beyond the rock. The explosions 
loosened the walls and roof of the channel, 
and at the next high tide they fell in. I’ve 
got half a dozen men searching the foothills 
right now for the entrance into the last cave, 
the rift through which the sun fell on the 
blue algae. When I’ve found it-there'll be 
headlines in all the papers on Earth.” . . 

. " Meanwhile, do you mind if I write the 
story down ? " ’ 

" Why not ? ” exclaimed Echegaray, sur¬ 
prised and pleased at the idea. " We’ll 
drive over to Zumaya and have a talk to 
OlazAbal, and then if you have time you 
could spend a week with Don Enrico at 
: Villadonga and look over the ground.''. 

I did—and here is the story. 

!■ HIE END . ... 
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GLIDERS 
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T OBOGGANING at 6o m.p.h. on an ice run is a pretty 
good thrill—and there’s plenty of .fun to be got 
out of sliding downstairs on the bath mat, but 
anyone who has ever sailed the skies in a glider will tell 
you it’s the acme of all sports which involve climbing to 
the top of something and whizzing away to the bottom ! 
Here you see a pilot ready to slide along the wind in his 
erigineless aeroplane—and he is one of an ever-increasing 
band of enthusiasts, for gliding clubs are out to make 
this sport as accessible and almost as inexpensive as riding 
a bicycle. Read all about it in 

MINE'S A GLIDER! 

one of the exciting articles in this week’s " Modern Boy.” 

THIS BOAT CLIMBS HILLS 

is another interesting feature in this number. You’ve 
heard of boats that go under the sea 1 Well, this is the 
very latest notion—an Overland boat which travels up 
and down hills as well as over the water I And now you’ve 
had a taste of some of its novel and interesting contents— 
and remember there are splendid adventure tales, too, also 
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Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Election 

'J'iierf. were two candidates for 
the presidency of a certain 
club, and 420 members voted' in 
the election. The successful can¬ 
didate had a majority of 46. How 
many votes were given to each 
candidate ? Answer next week 

Making It Worth It 

■piiEY had had a breakdown and 
were being towed to the 
nearest garage. 

“ It’s a swindle to charge us a 
pound for this,” remarked the 
passenger in the^broken-down car. 

“ He’s earning it, though,” 
replied the driver; “ I’ve put 
my brakes on,” 

Bawley Boats 

T3AWLEY boats take their name 
from Bawley Bay, Gravesend, 
where many of them are built. 
They are used for shrimping. The 
bawley has a single mast with a 
fore-and-aft sail, and sometimes it 
has . a small motor as well. The 
shrimps are caught in a net 
trailed along the bed of the river. 
When the nets are out a basket is 
run up to the masthead as a 
warning to other vessels. . 

Riddle In Rhyme 

My first is in finger but not in 
hand,- 

My second’s in trumpet but not in 
. band. 

My third is in ground but not in 
earth, 

My fourth is in Oban but not in 
Perth. 

My fifth is in mirror but not in 
reflect, 

: My sixth is in choose but not in 
elect. 

My seventh’s in shear but not in 
cut,- ... . t 

My eighth is in groove but not in 
rut. 

My ninth is in river but not in lake, 
My whole a great seaman’s name 

will make. Answer next week 


Icl On Parle Fransals 


A Double Acrostic in Pictures 



plN'D the nine words represented by these drawings and write them 
one under another so that the initial and fii\al : letters spell the 
name of something with which you are very familiar. Answer next week 



Le chariot La noix Le porteieuille 

wagon walnut * wallet 

Oh va-t-on ddcharger ce chariot ? 
La noix a une coquille trds dure. 
11 les met dans son portefeuille. 

A Mix Up 

Jn gardens dangers you will find. 
Because of this don’t be 
estranged. 

Do not the letters of that word 
Spell dangers if they’re re-’ 
arranged ? 


The Now Arithmetic 

]yfOTHER was testing Bill’s know¬ 
ledge of arithmetic. 

“ A man bought a wireless set, 
for £5 10s and sold it for £4 15s,” 
she said. “ Did he gain or lose by 
the deal* *? ” . > A 

“ He lost on the pounds, but 
gained on the shillings,” replied 
Bill. - - 

Can You See Them ? 

A ll four of the big-railways of- 
Greut Britain appear in the 
following sentence 
“ Vulnerable palms lead to dis¬ 
ruption,” said the song writer,. 

Have you found them" ?, If not, 
look again carefully, and-you, will. 
see L. N.E. R., L.M.S.; S. R., G. W. R. 

What Am I? 

JTre man first . came, my early 
days began ; x ' / . ; , , 

I ape each creature and resemble 
man. • ‘ >-■ -.. 

I gently creep o’er tops of tender 
grass, - " A - ' 

.Nor leave the least impression- 
where 1 pass... . 

Touch me, you may, but ,1 can 
ne’er be. felt, ., 

Nor ever yet was tasted, heard, or 
smelt; ' 

Yet seen each day ; if not, be sure 
at night - 

You’ll quickly find me out by 
candlelight. Answer next week 


•1 Otherfjyorlds Next Wcek 

T n the evenmg’ibejplanet Mercury 
is in the North-West, Venus is 

in the West, mgr 1 —-- 

MarsandNep- 
tune are in the 
South, and 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
East. In the; 
morning Sat-'v- 
urn is low in 
the- South-East-... Tlie picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South '.at 10 ' p.m. on Wed¬ 
nesday, June 5 . j j 

Making-Mountains 




The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
0EC.22 Shortest Day - 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct.6 , 
SummerJ, 
Time- 
ends 



April 14 
Summer 
-Time 
begins 


SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LcngestOsi)JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


gAiD Mr Mole,’ “ I wish that I : 
Could make niyj molehills 
reach the sky. ., " ‘ ' 

. Some people can, 1 know, with ease. 
Make mountains out of hills like 

these.” j ‘ j , ‘ 

This Learning Business 

Returning home after her first 
morning at school little Betty 
was asked what she had learned. 

“ Not very much,” slie replied ;. 
“ I’ve got to go back’again this 
afternoon.” ; ; • - 

' The New Coat 

I’ll ask you a riddle I heard of 
today: ; 

What coat has no buttons ? 

Perhaps you can say ? 

You say with no buttons it musl 
look ,so quaint! 

Olv no, it looks nice—tis a new 
coat-of paint 1. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Far'p Six'miles. 

Riddle in Rhyme. Southampton. 
The C.N. Cross Word Pimle 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on June 1 . 

The days are now getting longer The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

Jim’s Clock 

J im went out to water the 
plants in liis own tiny 
"Bit of garden. 

He found the bucket which 
he took with him to the 
seaside and went up the 
garden to the water-tub. But 
when he got there he found 
that his big brother Andy was 
sailing a whole fleet of little 
walnut-shell boats on it. 

“ You can’t get water 
here,” said Andy, “ because 
you’ll swamp my fleet; and 
I can’t take them out, they’ve 
just sailed out of port for a 
cruise.” 

But I must water my 
pansies,”, objected Jim. 

“ Well, you will have to 
wait till after dinner,” an¬ 
swered Andy. 

“ I can’t,” protested his 
small brother, “ they’ll all 
die.”. 

’f. “ Fill your bucket from the 
water-tap, then,” Andy said, 
his. head nearly in the tub. 

“ That only, drips spots,” 
replied poor Jim, ” you know 
it does. Daddy hasn't mended 
it yet. . It would take hours 
to fill my bucket.” 

. “ No, it won’t,” said Andy 
cheerfully, pulling out his 
watch. “• You sec I' I’ll time 
it: . tell me when it’s full.” 

Jim sat down and watched 
the tap drip slowly into his 
bucket, and it-really wasn't 
so very long before he cried 
out, “Full!” • 

“ Five minutes exactly,” 
said Andy, glancing ; at his 
watch and then going back 
to-his boats. 

Jim carried the water to 
his precious pansies. 

'Next "evening, when" liis 
mother said it was Jim’s bed¬ 
time, lie begged to stay out 
'a littleTdngcr so that he might 
finish gardening. 

'* Jus.tjwe minutes, Mum¬ 
my ! ” he pleaded. “ I won’t 
be a second longer.” 

“ You can’t tell five min¬ 
utes,” laughed Andy, “ you 
haven’t’got a watch.” 

- Time me, then!” cried 
Jini as. he rushed off, for he 
had remembered that it took 
just five minutes to fill his 
bucket. While the spots 
dripped into his pail Jim 
finished his weeding, and 
when the bucket was full lie 
ran back indoors. 

“How long have I been ? ” 
he cried. 

j “ M-rn, just five minutes,” 
said Andy grudgingly, look¬ 
ing at his watch. 

. . Jim laughed delightedly. 

Ha 1 ” he cried. “ I’ve got 
a clock 1 ” 

And when he told Mummy 
how it took exactly five 
minutes to fill his pail from 
the water-tap she said, “ Well 
clone, Jim!' People ’ used 
to measure' time like that 
thousands of years ago. 
You’ve made a real water- 
clock for yourself 1 ” 



BOOKS! 
BOOKS 1 


For 


Big Boys 

and 

Little Boys, 
Big Girls 

and 

Little Girls 

. . # ... 

Thrilling books 
or quiet books 


Animal stories 
Historical stories 
Informative, books 
-every kind of book 
for boys and girls. 


Monthly lists. 
Monthly books. 

For further particu¬ 
lars fill in the coupon 
below. 


•COUPON* 


Please send me details of 
monthly/armual subscription. 

Name. ....-. 

Address ...- 

The 

JUNIOR 

BOOK CLUB Ltd. 

15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, 5.W.I. 

C.N. 45. © 


Advertisement Offices, The 
Rates everywhere; 11s a year: 

* 1935. S.S. - " " 

































































































